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ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 
IN THE SOVIET CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Tue analysis of the economic activities of the population has played 
a considerable part in the programme of all Soviet population censuses; 
the importance attributed to this analysis is reflected in the space pro- 
vided for this topic in the census schedule. However, the degree of 
attention paid to this population characteristic was comparatively 
greater in the earlier censuses than in the later ones. 

The first Soviet population census of 1920 was noted for its particularly 
painstaking efforts to record all the variety of economic activities of 
the population, both those inherited from the old regime and those 
originated by the new political system. The questionnaire of 1920 
asked about principal and secondary occupation with the request to 
indicate industry, place of work and occupational status in respect of 
both of them. A special question was provided to ascertain the source 
of income of those members of the population who were dependent 
on economic activities other than the gainful occupation. 

In view of the transitional nature of the political and economic 
conditions of that time the census schedule provided for investigation 
of such topics as profession, in addition to the present occupation, 
change of occupation since World War I, participation in the wars 
(World War I and Civil War), ability to work in general and in the 
particular profession. Each respondent was also requested to indicate 
whether he was engaged in agriculture, since, due to the food shortage, 
people had to seek more food by developing one or another agricul- 
tural occupation. 

The second population census had to portray the image of a new 
Soviet society in the making, with its comparatively varied social 
strata, the predominance of small producers, the increasing number of 
wage-earners and the greatly decreased number of bourgeoisie. 

The questionnaire of 1926 asked about occupation, place of work and 
occupational status (for principal and secondary occupation). The 
same set of questions, but related to the former occupation, was pro- 
vided for characterizing unemployment (a new problem originated 
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by the rapid growth of Soviet cities under the reconstruction conditions | 
of Soviet economy). Two further questions were provided concerning 2 
means of subsistence for the population not having occupation. One of : 
them concerned persons having independent income other than the | 
one derived from occupation, the other concerned population de- 
pendent on private persons. | 

The 1926 population census recorded the economic characteristics 
of the population in more detail than any other, before or since. Later 
census questionnaires have undergone a drastic reduction particularly | 
as regards occupational characteristics, as the following table shows: | 


Economic ACTIVITIES IN THE 1926 AND 1959 CENSUS SCHEDULE 


1926 
Type of Questions principal secondary 1959 


I. Gainfully occupied population 
1. Occupation and industry... x x x 
2. Occupational status .. ee x x 
3. Ifemployer, does he work with | 
hired workers or with un- 
paid family members x x 
4. Place of work oe a x x x 


II. Unemployed population according 
to the latest occupation 
1. How long unemployed 
2. Occupation and industry 
3. Occupational status - 
4. If employer, does he operate 
with hired workers or with 
unpaid family members .. x 
5. Place of work oh a x 


xX XX 


III. Population dependent on economic 
activities other than their gainful 
occupation, or receiving income 
from sources other than that occupa- 
tion °° + 2° o- x 


IV Population dependent on private 
persons 3 i a ., (aa 


TOTAL 15 


w 


V. Social (class) characteristics (obshchest- 
vennaya gruppa) 5 ay = x 


The census schedule of 1959 asks only two questions on occupation 
(1. place of work, 2. occupation at this place of work) and one question 
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concerning means of subsistence other than derived from occupation, 
including population dependent on private persons. In addition the 
new census schedule provides space for the indication of social status 
(obshchestvennaya gruppa). 

The modern census schedule does not provide space for the indication 
of occupational status; nor is it concerned with the problem of unem- 
ployment which disappeared from the census programme in the thirties. 
The new way of putting the questions on occupation, means of sub- 
sistence and social status reflects some structural modifications in the 
national income of the USSR: the disappearance of sources of unearned 
income coupled with the increasing rate of income derived from labour 
—in other words, the sum of those changes which Soviet sources 
designate as further advancement on the road to the liquidation of 
classes. 

According to a recent Soviet source, modern Soviet society consists 
of two friendly classes: workers (including the intelligentsia) and 
collective farmers; these two comprise 99.5°% of the Soviet population, 
while the remaining 0.5°% consists of individual farmers and individual 
(non co-operated) artisans.' 

The disappearance of the social category of employers, coupled with 
the insignificant number of the surviving “workers on own account’ 
and working ‘unpaid family members’ has led to the abolition of the 
question on occupational status. No interest has been shown in the 
registration of the population out of work since unemployment under 
the present economic conditions of the USSR is no longer a problem. 

In all these cases the modified census programme reflects social and 
occupational changes in the population. However, there is a further 
reason, the need to achieve a certain reduction in the new simplified 
census questionnaire. The suppression of such items as secondary 
occupation, which would still be useful since the practice of holding 
several jobs is still widespread, must have been dictated by the need to 
reduce the volume of data available for analysis. 


Occupation 


According to the instructions for the 1959 census special attention 
should be paid to unusual arrangements of occupational characteristics 
in the census schedule in which “place of work’ precedes the inquiry on 
occupation. The new arrangement emphasizes the need for observing 
two important conditions while recording occupation: 1. its gainful 
character, remunerated occupation, 2. the fact that the occupation to be 
recorded is a kind of activity that is actually practised: occupation in 
fact, as opposed to profession in which the person has previous experience 
or training, but which he is not currently practising.” 
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With the exception of the 1920 census, when both profession and 
actual occupation had to be recorded, these two prerequisites for the 
recording of occupation were adopted during all Soviet population 
censuses. In the earlier, as in the latest enumerations, occupation is 
described as remunerated activity actually exercised by a respondent 
on the date of the census or at a specified point of time before the census. 

The continued observance of these qualifications for identifying 
occupation in all censuses has led some Soviet writers to maintain the 
point that the meaning assigned to the occupation concept in the 1959 
census was identical with earlier ones, the only difference consisting of 
the way in which the question is put. 

This statement can be accepted provided caution is observed. Actually 
the concept adopted is applicable without modification to the majority 
of cases when a respondent practises one occupation. The difference 
reveals itself when dealing with multiple occupations, requiring 
additional explanation, since the choice has to be made between princi- 
pal and secondary occupations. 

The earlier Soviet censuses used different criteria for determining 
principal occupation. In the 1920 census the definition was left to the 
respondent; ‘principal occupation is the occupation considered as such 
by a respondent’.*° The same principle of ‘self-determination’ was 
pursued by a respondent practising several secondary occupations of 
which one was to be registered. 

A different criterion was offered by the 1926 census instructions, 
which read: “principal occupation is that which provides the principal 
means of subsistence’.» By analogy, when dealing with secondary 
occupations, if there were more than one preference was given to the 
one which brought the greatest income. 

However, in 1926, as in the 1920 census, determination of the princi- 
pal occupation was left to the respondent; the instructions do not 
stipulate the necessity of evaluating the comparative amount of income 
derived from each of the occupations. In fact, an argument was likely 
to take place in any case in which difficulty arose about the respondent's 
determination of his principal occupation.® Thus, despite different 
definitions of the concept at the two successive censuses of 1920 and 
1926 the practical consequences resulting from this should not be over- 
estimated. 

Of greater importance were the differences, in connection with the 
establishment of time reference, requested in 1939 for the occupation 
to be recorded. The previous censuses, proceeding from the principle 
of ‘self-determination’ or from one of greatest income, did not establish 
a strictly specified point of time to which to refer occupational data. 
It was stated in the 1939 census instructions that the occupation to be 
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recorded should be that ‘exercised at the present time’.’ This presentation 
of the question might have resulted in recording some occupations of 
a temporary or accidental character in place of the basic one, as was the 
practice at the previous censuses. 


The following clause of the 1939 census instructions may be quoted 
here as an example of such departure from the previous census practice. 
According to this clause ‘members of collective farms and individual 
farmers engaged at the time of the census in industry, construction or 
timber-cutting, and persons engaged in domestic crafts are to indicate 
their occupations as of the time of census’.8 The same clause, but stated in 
greater detail, ran as follows in the 1959 census instructions: ‘members 
of collective farms engaged at the time, of census in temporary work 
in industry, construction, timber-cutting, but working permanently 
for a collective farm are to indicate their occupation as collective farm 
work,”? 

The instructions of the 1959 census distinguish between permanent 
work for collective farms and temporary work performed elsewhere, 
mostly during winter when agricultural work is impracticable: this 
definition is clear and creates a logical prerequisite for referring this 
population group as collective farmers. The same clause in 1939, being 
vague in this respect, virtually implies that all collective and individual 
farmers working outside their farms and persons engaged in domestic 
craft should be referred to the categories of wage-earner or handicraft 
artisan, by following the rule to indicate the occupation at the present 
time. An analogous decision was made with respect to seasonal workers. 
They were requested to indicate their work in the last season *. . . if 
they have no other occupation at the present time’ .'° 

It should be noted that all previous censuses, following the adopted 
concept of principal occupation, decided similar cases in the manner of — 
the 1959 but not of the 1939 census instructions. Thus, the formulation 
of the 1959 census does not represent any innovation but the restoration 
of a concept and rules of enumeration adopted for earlier Soviet 
censuses. 

Other explanations to be found in the new instructions reveal the 
same effort to avoid the errors of the 1939 census. The newest instruc- 
tions make allowance, for instance, for those population categories 
whose occupation has to be recorded without observance of the time 
reference. The rules established for these population groups are as 
follows: 


1. Persons performing different occupations in winter and in spring, 
summer and autumn have to enter the occupation which they 
consider to be their basic one; 
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2. Seasonal workers, out of work in winter, indicate the occupation 
exercised in spring, summer and autumn; 
3. Persons changing their job indicate their last occupation."4 


All these explanations, in part developing or supplementing the 
previous instructions, add up to an attempt to avoid the errors com- 
mitted during the 1939 census, due to the unfortunate questionnaire 
on this topic. 

The full effect of the rules adopted for the 1939 census as distinct 
from those in use at previous censuses, and particularly the rigid 
observance of the time reference, has never been publicly discussed. 
However, the improvements in the new revised programme of 1959 
cited here reveal the fact that Soviet demographers are not unaware 
of the harmful results of this oversight in the 1939 census schedule and 
instructions. 


Economically active population 


The concept of occupation which in its historical development per- 
mitted modification, in the case of plural occupations, has otherwise 
rested on invariable criteria in the majority of cases. On the other hand, 
the concept of economically active population has undergone radical 
changes both as to definition and as to treatment in subsequent tabula- 
tion. This change is closely connected with different interpretations of 
the role and importance of those persons who were not engaged in any 
gainful occupation. 

The question concerning source of income or means of subsistence 
of the population not engaged in a gainful occupation followed those 
concerning employment in the series of those dealing with the economic 
activities of the population. The instructions of the 1959 census list 
the following population categories which may be entered in this 
space of the census schedule: pensioners, scholarship students, persons 
dependent on state and public institutions, etc. The instructions state 
that persons dependent on private citizens should also be recorded under 
this heading. 

In the past, the Soviet population census programmes have also 
provided space for an inquiry concerning the means of subsistence of 
persons not engaged in any gainful occupation. As has been the case in 
the past, the composition of the group of respondents obliged to answer 
this question remained: pensioners, scholarship students, population 
dependent on the state and that dependent on private persons. The only 
difference consisted in providing two separate questions in 1926, one 
for those living on independent income and another for those dependent 
on private persons, in the place of one in 1959 designed for entering 


both kinds of dependent. 
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Thus, although the topic itself represents nothing unusual in the 


programme of Soviet population censuses, its role and treatment by 
modern occupational classification gives it its new aspect. 

It should be noted that the occupational classification of the earlier 
censuses was based, in its treatment of economically active population, 
on the prerequisite of possessing independent income; all persons 
living on an independent income obtained from gainful occupation or 
derived from other sources were considered as the economically active 
population. According to this definition, all those recorded as living 
on non-occupational source of income, e.g. pensioners, scholarship 
students, persons dependent on state and public institutions, etc., have 
been referred in the past to the economically active population. 
Members of the armed forces and the unemployed also formed part 
of the economically active population. On the basis of this definition 
of the economically active population, its inactive part was determined 
as consisting of those persons not in possession of independent income 
but receiving support from private persons. In further tabulation, they 
were subsequently distributed in accordance with the occupation and 
occupational status of their breadwinners. 

The principle of independent income as a basis for occupational 
classification was later decisively repudiated as one belonging to 
bourgeois statistics and unscientific. According to a prominent Soviet 
statistician, A. Ya. Boyarski, the only scientifically correct definition of 
the economically active population is that based on the principle of 
gainful employment. In accordance with this new concept, all those 
engaged in any remunerated occupation of social utility belong to the 
economically active category. Consequently, all those ‘who do not 
directly enter into social industrial relations with other population 
groups or individuals’ are referred to the ‘inactive group’. The econ- 
omically inactive population, as Boyarski stated further, consists of 
the following two groups: 


1. Population dependent on state and public institutions; 
2. Population dependent on private persons.’ 


In the tabulation programme of the 1959 census these two categories 
of economically inactive population are sometimes joined under the 
one heading of dependents (izhdiventsy). In other cases, population 
classified according to the means of subsistence is shown separately 
but without connection with the gainfully occupied population. They 
are attached to their breadwinners only in the tabulations by social 
groups and in the distribution in the eight branches of national economy 
used especially for dependent family members in place of the nineteen 
branches established for the tabulation of economically active persons.'4 
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The purpose of analysing the economically inactive population in 
1959 is that they are considered to form potential recruits to the labour 
force. The possibility of studying the role of economically inactive 
population in their relationship to their breadwinners, as provided by 
the 1926 census programme, is very limited in the case of the 1959 
census. This mode of treating the economically inactive population was 
not accepted without opposition from prominent Soviet statisticians, 
as transpired during discussions at the recent conference of Sovict 
statisticians held in Moscow on 8-9 December 1958.14 


Social Status 


The methods of measuring population by social status (obshchest- 
vennaya gruppa) adopted for the 1959 census differ considerably from 
those of the earlier censuses. 

Statistics on social composition of the population have been derived 
in the past from the replies concerning occupational status of gainfully 
occupied persons. The following categories were distinguished as to 
occupational status in the 1926 census: 1. wage-earners, 2. salaried 
employees, 3. liberal professions, 4. employers, 5. heads of families 
working only with unpaid family workers, and members of co- 
operatives, 6. workers on own account, 7. unpaid family workers." 
In addition, the three following classes, not connected with occupational 
status, were included in the socio-economic classification of the 1926 
census; unemployed persons, members of the armed forces and persons 
who had no occupation or had not indicated one. The latter class 
included pensioners, scholarship students, inmates of penal, mental 
or charitable institutions, etc. 

By the time of the 1959 census, changes had taken place which have 
found their reflection in a new socio-economic structure of the Soviet 
population, consisting of the following strata: 1. wage-earners, 2. 
salaried employees, 3. collective farmers, 4. co-operative artisans, 5. 
individual farmers, 6. non co-operated artisans, 7. liberal professions, 
8. ministers of religion. 

Unlike the 1926 census, when data on the social composition of the 
population were derived from occupational status, the instructions of 
the 1959 census warn that occupation and place of work are not the 
only bases for determining the social status of a respondent. This 
warning applies to only a few selected cases. In practice, the over- 
whelming majority of replies (all those concerning gainfully occupied 
persons) are derived from those recorded in the space on occupation. 
There are, besides these, some respondents out of work who are re- 
corded, not in the space on occupation but in the one devoted to the 
enumeration of persons deriving their income from non-occupational 
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sources; pensioners, scholarship students, inmates of penal, mental and 
charitable institutions, etc. They are requested to indicate the social 
status deriving from their last occupation, if they have ever had an 
occupation. 

It is not clear how the 1959 census rules treat the problem of the armed 
forces since neither the instructions nor the tabulation programme con- 
tain any mention of this population category. However, some indirect 
indication as to the way in which this problem was solved can be found 
in related Soviet sources. One of these sources states that the changes in 
the socio-economic structure of the Soviet population have brought 
about the creation of a new society, which now consists of wage- 
earners and salaried workers, peasants and intelligentsia. The Soviet 
Army (the source continues) is the reflection of this structure. In the 
USSR rank and file soldiers and commanders are members of the 
same social system; they differ only in the degree of training. The 
sense of radical change of social structure in the Soviet Union lies in 
this fact.?® 

This wording may provide some clue for understanding the place 
of the armed forces in the new socio-economic classification. They 
might have been distributed, like persons out of work, among other 
social groups according to their former occupations or according to 
those of their breadwinners, if they had no occupations in the past. 


Summary 


This brief examination of the 1959 census programme compared to 
that of other censuses demonstrates the great variety of methods 
adopted for measuring the economic activity of the population at the 
various Soviet censuses. 

The change which we have noted could be expressed as follows: 
I. new criteria have been adopted for defining the concepts used in 
measuring the economic activity of the population; 2. the way of put- 
ting the question has been altered; 3. some of the previously included 
items have been suppressed; 4. there is a new way of grouping the 
collected data in socio-economic classification. 

Some of these changes, if not all of them, have involved such a 
departure from the practice previously adopted that it is difficult to 
prepare data on a comparable basis for each of the Soviet population 
censuses. Students of Soviet life, in disregarding this fact, might well 
become involved in serious errors and misleading conclusions. 


GALINA V. SELEGEN 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE SOVIET LABOUR FORCE IN THE FIFTIES 


THIS note was originally written in November 1959 for use at a seminar. At that 
date neither of the major statistical handbooks issued in the latter part of that 
year (Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g. and Narodnoye khozyaistvo RSFSR v 
1958 g.) was available to the writer, nor of course was the press release of 4 February 
1960, which supplies the sex- and age-groupings of the population as at the 1959 
census, the specific death-rates for 1939 and 1959, and the estimated age-grouping 
for the notional Soviet population of 1939. Strictly speaking, therefore, the note 
is already out of date, since the data on which it is based call for some revision. But 
since the output of Soviet data is so substantial at the present time, this charge could 
be brought against almost any work in this field; and in any case it is hoped that 
readers will agree that the revisions required to the author’s estimates are of com- 
paratively small dimensions. Some of the revisions are briefly indicated within 
square brackets, and the writer is at present engaged in a more detailed study of the 
labour force which will appear in a later issue of this journal. The justification for 
offering it to readers at this juncture lies basically in the methods used, since these 
appear in the light of the census press release to be fundamentally sound. 


The Soviet population reached a figure of two hundred millions in 
the early part of 1956; a fair quantity of data is now available for the 
years 1955 and 1956, and the round number has obvious arithmetical 
advantages. It has therefore been used as the starting point for an 
analysis which, it is hoped, will present some features of general 
sociological interest and will in particular throw some light on some 
of the problems which face the Soviet authorities as to manpower. It 
must be stressed at the very outset that the information available at the 
present time is extremely scrappy; the materials of the January 1959 
census are still being processed and publication may be expected during 
the next year of information which may show all our calculations to 
have been substantially wrong—we need only remember the revision 
of hypotheses which was made necessary by the publication in 1956 of 
the 200 million population figure—but the picture which emerges from 
a comparison of available data appears to be reasonably consistent, and 
although arithmetical errors are to be found here and there in the 
published figures, and virtually insoluble problems of definition arise, 
it would be quite improper to accuse the Soviet authorities of malicious 
intent in refraining from publishing material which could only be 
based on precarious estimates. 

The recent past and immediate future of the Soviet labour force— 
ie. in the period 1955 to 1965—can be assessed by examining the 
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population from two angles: first, the purely demographic character- 
istics of age and sex, and second, the social and economic or occupa- 
tional groupings. The potential labour force—of men between 16 and $9 
and women between 16 and 54— is the residue when the number of 
children and of pensioners has been subtracted from the total popula- 
tion. 

For 1955-6, the number of children under 15 is estimated as about 
54 millions, and the number of persons over working age as about 
18 millions, so that the potential labour force amounted to about 128 
millions. [The number of the elderly is probably rather underestimated 
here, the survival rate of women in particular being greater than the 
writer had supposed. The true figure for persons ower working age 
would be nearer 22 millions for the date given (254 millions at the 1959 
census) so that the labour force would be some 4 millions less than the 
text figure.] The 15-year-olds would be about 4 millions, so that the 
net potential labour force would be 124 millions. 


APPROXIMATE [DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY BROAD AGE GROUPS 
(millions, end-year) 


15-59 (men) 60-+-(men) 

O-14 15—$4 (women) 55-+-(women) Total 
19$§ 54 126 18 198 
1956 $4 129 19 202 
19$7 55 130 20 205 
1958 57 131 21 209 
19$§9 60 131 21 212 
1960 63 13] 22 216 
1961 65 132 23 220 
1962 66 134 24 224 
1963 67 136 25 228 
1964 68 138 26 232 
1965 69 140 a7 236 


(The group of 15-year-olds would be, in millions: 1955-6, 4; 1957, 3; 1958-60, 2 
1961-3, 3; 1964-5, 4.) 


Before passing on to an examination of the way in which these three 
sectors of the population might be expected to develop during the 
ensuing ten years, a few words should be said concerning the sources 
and reliability of these estimates. The total population derives easily 
enough from the census figure of 208.8 millions for January 1959, 
adjusted for earlier years by the published birth- and death-rates and for 
later years by assuming that the average rate of natural increase in the 
middle fifties continues until 1965. For the children, we have birth- 
rates from 1950 on and infantile mortality rates for the same period, and 
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the school attendance figures. There is for 1955 and for the RSFSR 
only evidence that the proportion of children under 7 was 15% of the 
whole population. The figures given in the table for children may there- 
fore be taken as reasonably well-founded. The data for pensioners are 
however considerably less satisfactory. No figures for Soviet wartime 
losses by age-groups have ever been given, and I have been obliged 
to use a modification of Lorimer’s well-known extrapolations; so that 
the figures which I have given may contain quite substantial errors. It 
should however be pointed out that the borderline between working 
age and pensionable age is not a rigid one; Soviet data suggest that 
quite a number of pensioners are in fact still employed, and to off- 
set this, there must be a substantial number of persons of working 
age who are unable to work because of war injuries or other medical 
reasons. 

Subject to these reservations, it appears clear that the size of the 
potential labour force rises very slowly in the period 1956 to 1961; if 
we take into account the additional year at school recently introduced, 
even this meagre gain is cancelled out. It is of course true that the 15- 
year-old group is at its smallest—about 2 millions—at the present time, 
and that this is the real reason for the introduction of the change pre- 
cisely at this time, and that there are counterbalancing effects in the 
changes in the higher educational system; but one is left with the im- 
pression that any increase in the number of persons actually at work 
during the next two or three years must come from underemployed 
persons who are already of working age. 

Secondly, as to the proportion of men and women. The only datum 
we have for 1959 is the sex-ratio for the census date—122 females per 
100 males for the whole population, with a one-to-one ratio for 
persons up to the age of 32, and hence a much higher proportion of 
females in the higher age-groups. We do not know how many people 
in the USSR are aged under 32—no doubt the Census will tell us—but 
in both 1926 and 1939 the proportion was approximately two-thirds. 
In view of the probable pattern of wartime casualties, we may assume 
that something between two-thirds and three-quarters is the true 
figure today. I spare you the further arithmetic, but the final result for 
the working population appears to be of the order of 140 women per 
100 men— i.e. that there are about $5 million men of working age, and 
about 75 million women, at the present time—an extreme plurality of 
women, even though their working life-span is five years shorter than 

> 
men’s. 

[The proportion of the population up to 31 years of age was at the 
census 125.2/208.8 = 60%, almost exactly. The number of persons 
aged between 16 and 59 (men) or 16 and $4 (women) was 120 millions, 
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of whom 55 millions approximately were men; the true sex-ratio was 
therefore about 120 women per 100 men. The serious overestimate in 
the text derives from the overestimate of the proportion of persons 
under 32 years of age. The plurality of women undoubtedly exists, 
but in the upper half of the working population rather than in the whole 
of it. The 1956 estimate of 74 million women is in need of a corre- 
sponding downward adjustment.] 

Going back to our base date of early 1956, we find that the propor- 
tion of women in the potential labour force at that date would have 
been slightly higher (since in the last three years school-leavers would 
be boys and girls in roughly equal numbers, while the majority of 
persons reaching pension age would presumably be women), and we 
may rather tentatively suggest that the total of 124 million persons 
comprised about 50 million men and about 74 million women. 

Next, as to the socio-economic breakdown. We are told that at the 
beginning of 1956 there were about 117 million wage and salary 
earners and their dependants, about 82 million in the category of 
kolkhoz members and co-operative artisans and their dependants, and 
about one million individual peasants and artisans, including depen- 
dants also. At the same date, the urban population amounted to 87, and 
the rural to 113 millions. In what follows, I ignore the minor categories 
of artisans, co-operative and otherwise, and of individual peasants, and 
concentrate on the two main social groups—wage and salary earners 
on the one hand, and kolkhoz peasantry on the other. Clearly, the 
whole of the latter fall into the rural category, and the wage and 
salary earners, with dependants, are divided between urban and rural— 
87 millions urban, the remaining 30 millions rural. This proportion 
agrees quite exactly with that published for the Ukraine at the same 
date (1955)—72% of wage and salary earners being urban; the remain- 
ing quarter includes all the staff of state farms and MTS, medical and 
teaching staffs working in the countryside, a substantial fraction of trade 
and transport staffs, and a certain number of persons engaged in in- 
dustry, construction and administration, including local government. 
Now we know that the size of rural families tends to be larger than that 
of urban families, both from previous census data and from the 
calculation concerning children of pre-school age in the RSFSR men- 
tioned above—the 1926 rural birth-rate was about 14 times the urban 
rate, but was offset by higher rural infant mortality. We cannot there- 
fore apply our rate of 29° of children up to 15 years (i.e. 58 millions 
out of a total population of 200 millions) to the two groups; let us 
assume a rate of 27°% for the wage and salary earner group and of 32% 
for the kolkhoz group. Pensioners are an analogous problem; we may 
guess that with better medical care—and pensions—former wage 
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earners survive rather better than former active kolkhoz peasants. We 
then have the following picture: 


O-15 Working age Over age Total 

Wage and salary 
earners ‘ad 32 73-74 12 117-8 
Kolkhoz .. a 26 $0-51 6 82-3 


Official Soviet family-budget studies giving the composition of families 
for wage-earners (rabochiye) and kolkhoz peasants largely confirm the 
substantial accuracy of these figures. For the kolkhoz group, the 82 
millions break down into 28 million children, 44 million able-bodied 
adults, and 10 million invalids and elderly persons. My estimate of the 
number of children may be a little on the low side, therefore, but with 
the degree of rounding with which we have been working it cannot 
be considered entirely unsatisfactory. The implication that about four 
million persons—s5% of the whole—are in the invalid category again 
seems fair enough—the peasantry provided more than their share of 
the Army during the war. We are left then with some 44 million adult 
kolkhoz peasants in a total population of 200 millions. A check on this 
is provided by the fact that in 1955/6 the Ukraine had a total population 
of 40 millions and that the number of adult kolkhoz members working 
the minimum number of labour-days was some 7} millions; it is known 
that in some oblasts a substantial proportion of kolkhozniks did no 
collective work at all; so that this figure is easily reconciled with the 
estimated 8.8 millions of the all-Union average. In this 7} millions, by 
the way, the ratio of men to women was 100 to 166. As for the wage- 
and salary-earning group, we have only the family budget result for 
industrial workers (rabochiye), and it would be imprudent to assume 
that their family-patterns were representative of the wider group which 
includes the professions and the better paid technical staffs as well as the 
large array of poorly paid clerical staffs. If we do however provisionally 
accept the industrial worker group as representative of the wider 
group, the 117 millions will consist of 53 millions at work, 9 million 
pensioners (some actually still working) and 55 million dependants 
(including students of working age). Since the actual number of wage 
and salary earners in 1955/6 was about 50 millions the suggestion that 
in workers’ families the proportion of members actually at work is a 
little higher seems well founded, and we may tentatively adjust the 
total to consist of 57 million dependants, 50 million at work and 10 
million non-working pensioners and invalids. Of these 57 million 
dependants, we have provisionally assumed that some 32 millions are 
children under 16; the rest are therefore older children and students 
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plus adults not gainfully occupied, and of these last we may reasonably 
assume that the vast majority are women. This also we can check from 
our assumptions as to the sex-ratio among the population of working 
age. It will be remembered that we estimated the number of men of 
working age as at 1955/6 as some 50 millions, with some 74 million 
women. Assuming that the Ukrainian kolkhoz proportions hold for 
all kolkhoz members, there would be approximately 20 million men 
and about 31 million women, these figures including invalids in the 
relevant age-group. This would leave in the wage- and salary-earning 
group some 30 million men and 43 million women; these figures 
including older children, students and invalids. Now of the 50 million 
persons employed at the material date, 27 million were men and 23 
million women. So we have 20 million women not gainfully employed. 
The accuracy of this figure—2zo millions—depends of course on the 
broad accuracy of the previous steps in our calculation, and at some 
stages we have been forced by want of direct evidence to make some 
rather far-reaching assumptions; but as far as I can see it represents a 
substantially accurate estimate of the position. [From what has been 
said above, this figure of 20 millions for women not gainfully employed 
is clearly too high; as to marital status, we now know that there are 
43} million married couples (over 16); there are 62 million men, and 
83 million women over 16, so that the number of unmarried women 
(including of course widows) is 21 millions.] As to their marital status 
and so on little can be said with certainty; it would seem however 
probable that the larger number are either widows supported by their 
children or the wives of working husbands; there must be at this date 
at least 13 million unmarried women (the difference between the num- 
ber of men and women), but many of these would be in employment, 
perhaps tending towards the professional jobs in which women largely 
predominate. At any rate it is this group which forms (or rather formed 
in 1955/6) the main reserve of labour-power in the towns. As to the 
countryside, of course, the collective farms had long since been drained 
of spare manpower, although by the middle fifties children growing 
up on the farms were beginning to redress the balance. 

With the foregoing analysis in mind, it will be easily understood that 
the analysis of the total Soviet labour force in the following table—83 
millions in 1957—does not really refer to actual individual workers. 
All the tabulations of the labour force which I have seen in Soviet 
sources are obliged to rely on two logically quite distinct types of data: 
for industry and other state employment the average number of 
persons on the pay-roll during the year—which will of course be 
normally a relatively stable figure except in those occupations which 
are subject to climatic fluctuations (building and state-farm agriculture 
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TorTat LaBour Force IN 1957 


millions per cent. 

Industry Be bs = ee ms 19 
Building .. sa ea 6 s “ 4 
Small-scale industry isa - sd % 3 

Total industry & building .. a és 26 31 
Collective farms .. oe es ” ans 30 
MTS and state farms... HA be re 6 

Forestry és - “ - sie (3) 

Total agriculture & forestry .. $5 ae 36 43 
Transport & communications .. sts 7 5 
Trade tr 4 es ate - - 4 
Education & medical i us ae 7 
Government etc. & miscellaneous ea e 4h 

Total services .. re es o - 21 26 

TotaL LABOuR FoRcE = = “a 83 


particularly). For the kolkhoz sector the position is radically different. 
Until 1959 the basic unit of account was the labour-day, which bore 
no necessary constant ratio to the number of hours or days worked. 
The central authorities received from the kolkhozes a presumably 
reliable statement of the number of labour-days worked and con- 
verted this into man-days by a set of arbitrary coefficients which derived 
from sample investigations, the exactitude of which over varying con- 
ditions of time and place is a matter of considerable doubt. Only a 
relatively crude comparison could be made between the notional 
number of kolkhoz workers so arrived at and the number of persons 
actually present on the collective farms. 

In recent years the twofold motives of the desire to improve the 
efficiency of agricultural production (a prerequisite of which is the 
determination of the relative efficiency of the kolkhoz and sovkhoz 
systems) and, secondly, to determine what untapped labour resources 
remain in the collective farms have dictated a revision of the labour- 
accounting system, and from the beginning of 1959 kolkhoz labour 
returns have been in the form of man-days, as against labour-days 
worked, accompanied by the gradual introduction of a system of 
wages as against the distribution of produce and cash in proportion to 
labour-days. This large area of uncertainty as to kolkhoz actual and 
potential manpower will therefore be considerably reduced for the 
future, but no results for 1959 are yet available. 

In the light of what has been said about the existence of a substantial 
pool of unoccupied women it is not surprising that in recent years a 
steadily increasing proportion of new entrants into state employment 
have been women. In the immediately postwar period—1945-s0—the 
number of wage and salary earners (excluding state agriculture) rose 

B 
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by more than 11 millions; of these more than two-thirds were men, 
a natural result since this is the period in which an enormous army was 
demobilized. In the next five-year period—1950-s—the increase was 
less than 7 millions, and of these nearly one-half were women (3.2 
million women, 3.5 million men). In the last period for which detailed 
information is available—1955-7—two million women and less than 
one million men entered the labour force. In addition, whereas in the 
earlier periods the indications are that men tended to go into the produc- 
tive branches (industry, building, transport) while women concentrated 
on the professional (services) branches, in the last two years (i.e. 1955 
to 1957) equal numbers of women and men went into industry, while 
women continued to supply the ranks of the professions. 

Men however continue to occupy the highest posts throughout the 
economy, although the proportion of highly qualified women is 
steadily increasing. Even in engineering, the proportion of women 
among the staff with qualifications of university standard has doubled 
from one-sixth to one-third since 1941, while in the fields of medicine 
and education women hold a majority of the senior posts (and an over- 
whelming majority of the junior ones). Rather more men than women 
graduate (the 1957 proportion was about 60:40) and the majority 
graduate in engineering; nearly one-third of these engineering gradu- 
ates are women. 

In a note which deals, however briefly, with the salient features of 
the Soviet labour scene some mention must be made of the geographical 
disposition of the labour force. In assessing the extent of the eastward 
shift of economic activity, the period between the censuses of 1939 and 
1959 can be reasonably divided into three sub-periods: the war years, 
1939 to 1945; the years of reconstruction, 1945 to 1950; and the period 
of development, since 1950. Accurate measurement of the relative 
movements of the first and second sub-periods cannot be made at the 
— time on the basis of manpower figures alone, and one would 

e obliged to use a host of ancillary material—production indices, 
transport data and so on. From these it would appear that the wartime 
concentration in the Urals-West Siberia area was rapidly undone at 
the end of the war; in 1940, the western half of the country contained 
about 59%, of the labour force; by 1945 this had probably fallen to 
under 50%, but already by 1950 the western share was 56%. In the 
fifties the recovery of the Ukraine and the northwest of the RSFSR 
continued, but the Centre flagged, so that by 1956 the western half of 
the country held 55% of the labour force actually at work. Nevertheless 
the developments of the fifties represent, broadly speaking, a return to 
the prewar pattern—data for the coal industry given on the following 
table illustrate these trends rather well. 
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Coat INDUSTRY—MANPOWER 


(thousands) 
1940 1950 1955 
TOTAL bis an - ii di 452 723 862 
Donbas_.. as re ae Pe 301 348 455 
Moscow .. ie. Ne ee - 26 73 78 
Pechora .. eo ~ - - 6 41 45 
Ural ae si am - = 21 62 64 
Kuzbas_.. = be Ka bg 44 88 104 
Karaganda 
Bhthester i ig be i 12 34 36 
Central Asia bid Bs Fe sd 6 13 14 
East Siberia ie - ad “ 15 31 29 
Far East .. end - is ci 17 27 30 
Georgia .. - % - ‘i 2 6 7 
(percentages) 
proportion of manpower proportion of increase 
1940 19$0 1955 1940-50  19$0-5 
Donbas_.. ae 67 48 53 17 77 
Moscow .. is 6 10 9 17 4 
Pechora .. ” I 6 5 13 3 
Ural ba sti 5 9 7 14 I 
Kuzbas_.. - 10 12 12 16 12 
Karaganda 
Ekibsctuz } 3 5 4 . 
Central Asia te I 2 2 3 I 
East Siberia * 3 4 3 6 _— 
Far East ; 4 3 4 2 
Georgia... oa — I I I I 


For the period since 1956 the data are too scanty for a complete 
analysis, but the transfer of labour (mainly of course agricultural) to 
Kazakhstan seems to have ceased, and progress in the Ukraine appears 
to be accelerating. 

Second, a few words on seasonality. As the rate of increase of the 
total employed labour force has decelerated, the end-year figure for 
employment has tended to become smaller than the annual average: as 
the number of persons engaged in state agriculture (MTS and state 
farms) increased, the discrepancy between the September employment 
figure and the annual average increased also, being about 2$ millions 
for the years 1955-7, or some $°% of the state-employed labour force. 
It remains to be seen whether the agricultural reforms of the last 
couple of years will have found the solution to what appears to be a 
substantial body of seasonal unemployment. 

To sum up, then: the Soviet labour position is not favourable for a 
rapid expansion, and only great increases in labour productivity can 
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offset the shortening of working hours, at least in the next two or three 
years (after 1962 the position will ease somewhat) and it seems inevitable 
that expansion at present depends basically on persuading more women 
to go out to work; the increased output of consumer goods, especially 
domestic machinery, is a relevant factor here. Mechanization, by reduc- 
ing the quantity of heavy manual labour, will both increase productivity 
and make it easier to employ women in industry; but until fuller in- 
formation is available to enable a more complete assessment of the 
situation to be made, perhaps we should be on the lookout for de- 
finitional amendments which make Soviet output look rather bigger 
than it is. 
J. A. NewTH 


Glasgow 























SOME SOVIET ECONOMIC CONTROLLERS—II 


In this and the next issue of Soviet Studies I discuss the recently published 
collections of writings and speeches of the three men who were in 
effect General Managers of Russian industry between 1924 and 1937. 
Dzerzhinski, a Pole from a minor nobleman’s family, was Chairman 
of the Supreme Economic Council (VSNKh) from February 1924 
to his death in July 1926; Kuibyshev, a Russian whose father was an 
officer in the Siberian Cossack Army, was VSNKh Chairman from 
August 1926 to November 1930; Ordzhonikidze, a Georgian from a 
village, headed VSNKh and the People’s Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry which succeeded it from November 1930 till his suicide in 
February 1937. In spite of their different nationalities and social origins, 
they had important elements in common. They were all brought up in 
the provinces, far from the glitter of Saint-Petersburg and Moscow. 
They all came from ‘marginal’ social groups who were not so poor and 
downtrodden that they were unable or unwilling to provide them with 
at least an elementary education and some cultured family background: 
Dzerzhinski went to a gymnasium till he was seventeen and could have 
gone to university; Kuibyshev finished the Cadet Corps school and 
started as an undergraduate at the Military Medical Academy; Ord- 
zhonikidze, apparently the poorest of them, after an interruption in his 
education from 12 to 15, completed a four-years’ training course as a 
Feldsher. They all became convinced revolutionary socialists between 
fifteen and seventeen. All this they had in common with Strumilin and 
Krzhizhanovski. But whereas Strumilin and Krzhizhanovski managed 
to get university training and take up professions, the three future 
heads of Russian industry all became professional revolutionaries in 
their late adolescence—travelling the country as organizers and agita- 
tors; spending long periods in prison and exile; taking occasional jobs 
but never settling down for long; occasionally living abroad but never 
becoming real emigrés (Kuibyshev in fact never managed to escape 
abroad). In short, their education and their early manhood resembled 
Stalin’s rather than Lenin’s. 


DZERZHINSKI* } 


Feliks Edmundovich Dzerzhinski (1877-1926) was the eldest of the 
three, and was the only one to reach Central Committee rank in the 
Bolshevik Party before the October revolution. He was born into a 

* F. E. Dzerzhinski, Izbranniye proizvedeniya (Selected works, referred to here as Izbr.), Gos- 
politizdat, vol. 1 (1897-1923), 1957, 564 pp., 8 r. 50 k.; vol. 2 (1924-6), 1957, 372 pp., 6 Fr. 


Feliks Dzerzhinski, Dnevnik, Pisma k rodnym (Diary. Letters to relatives—referred to here as 
Pisma), Molodaya gvardiya, 2nd edn., 1958, 270 pp., § r. 90 k. 
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Polish szlachta family, and spent his childhood in his family village of 


Dzerzhinovo in Russian-occupied Poland. According to one of his old 
friends, Feliks as a boy was very religious and wanted to become ‘the 
best son of the Catholic Church’. In later life Dzerzhinski asserted that 
the decisive moment in his childhood was when his mother told him 
of the persecution of the Uniates by the Russian government, which 
compelled them to pray in Russian and pay extra taxes. This, he said, 
helped to form his fundamental attitude that ‘all compulsion . . . was 
compulsion against me personally’; before he was seventeen, he and 
some fellow-schoolboys ‘vowed to fight evil till our last breath’ 
(Pisma, p. 207). However, he did not become a Polish nationalist: by 
1895 he had broken with the Church, and was already an internationally 
minded Social Democrat. He left school of his own accord and became 
a propagandist among industrial workers (some of his early leaflets are 
reproduced in Izbr. I, pp. 5-27). 

Between 1896 and 1917 he spent about five and a half years in 
revolutionary work within the Russian empire as a member of Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Polish Social Democratic Party, and about three years 
abroad, usually at Krakow near the Russian frontier. For more than 
eleven years he was in prison or in exile. Prison for him was a cage. 
His socialism was a religious rather than an intellectual conviction; 
unlike Strumilin, he did no serious study in prison, and by 1908 he 
confessed that years in prison had made creative intellectual work 
impossible for him. You can’t read, you run about the cell awaiting 
something important (Izbr. I, pp. 182-3). His further years in prison 
during the war, spent partly in chains, were a little eased by work as 
a tailor, and by his almost sick love for his son Jasik, born while 
Dzerzhinski’s wife was in prison as a revolutionary in 1910. But his 
nerves were shattered and he was haunted by fantastic dreams. For a 
long time he was incapable of reading even the official government 
newspaper, and towards the end he uttered the anguished cry: 


I don’t know how much of me will remain when my time comes; will [ be able to 
live a real life, to be a bright ray? (Pisma, p. 247) 


He was released from prison by the February revolution at the age of 
39, and after a period of recuperation plunged into the revolution. 
During the summer he joined the Bolshevik Party with a group of 
fellow Polish Social Democrats and was elected to its Central Com- 
mittee. Before the end of 1917 he was appointed head of the Cheka, 
and throughout the Civil War and up to his death in 1926 he continued 
to be the ‘sword’ of the revolution, in charge of the political police. 
This is the man who wrote in 1go1 ‘I cannot hate or love by halves’; 
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‘I would like to embrace the whole of mankind, to set it on fire and 
cleanse it from the dirt of everyday life’ (Izbr. I, pp. 487, 490). It is the 
man who wrote in the midst of the Civil War 


today apart from the Idea—apart from striving for justice—nothing else determines 
my actions. . . . I see the future and myself want to and must take part in creating it, 
tobe in movement like a stone from a sling until I reach the end—eternal rest. (Pisma, 
pp. 255-6) 


Ruthless towards the enemies of his Idea, Dzerzhinski willingly sup- 
ported the use of methods he had suffered and resisted as a victim of 
the tsarist police system.’ 

But there was more to Dzerzhinski in pre-revolutionary and Civil 
War days than the inhuman and blind fanatic. To judge from his 
correspondence with party leaders, and the businesslike report he 
gave to a party Congress in 1906, he was an efficient organizer (see 
Izbr. 1). He proved adept at organizing workers’ circles and running 
the party machine. Throughout his life he retained an ability to see 
facts straight and to be critical of himself—even in the Cheka he did not 
blind himself to what he was doing, and wrote movingly to his sister 
and his wife of the horrors of war and the extreme measures to which 
it had brought the soldiers of the revolution (Pisma, pp. 255-6). Al- 
though there is something in his sister’s charge that he loved only man- 
kind in general (Izbr. I, p. 480), it is an oversimplification. His love of 
simple people and children is well known; and his diaries from prison 
reveal understanding and sympathy with the motley world of his 
warders and fellow-prisoners in the Warsaw fortress. Although he 
tried not to depend financially on his family, and lost touch with all his 
school friends, he retained profoundly happy memorics of his childhood 
days and tried to keep his friendship with his brothers and sisters and 
persuade them that what he was doing was right. At the height of 
the Civil War he sent his sister, who was anti-Bolshevik, some family 
belongings he had salvaged from Dzerzhinovo and assured her ‘I am 
the same as I always was, though there is no name more terrible than 
mine for many people’ (Pisma, p. 256). And although he was certainly 
a fanatic with a faith, he tried to think out a rationale for socialism as 
Idea. Thus in 1914 he wrote about himself: 


Because a man loves the world of reality so strongly, he creates for himself a world 
of abstract generalizations which acquire real forms for him. To a certain extent this 
takes place when one is at liberty, where there is so much Hell. From love of life, 
the negation of it emerges and the life of the Idea is created. And this world of the 
Idea continually fuses with that real in life which I have loved most of all. (Pisma, 
pp. 191-2) 
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Later in the same year, in one of his long letters to his wife from prison 
about how to bring up their son, he tried to justify the position of the 
professional revolutionary. Jasik must avoid at all costs being like the 
modern intellectual who combined crocodile tears with equanimity 
and a strong fist in practice. At present both intellectual and worker 
were cripples, but the worker was fighting against his lameness, which 
came from oppression, while the intellectual was incurable, because he 
saw what crippled him as his advantage over others. His son, he argued, 
must learn to love the Idea more strongly than he loved his mother. It 
was right to refuse worldly goods and then fight for them alongside 
the oppressed; to go through hell to reach freedom for the people and 
bear death for the sake of life was not asceticism, it was the dialectics of 
the emotions. This dialectic must complete its whole cycle, and the 
resulting proletarian synthesis must then also be ‘my’ truth. In all this 
Dzerzhinski is struggling to handle a dialectical method of which he 
made more effective use when he became an economic controller 
(Pisma, pp. 205-10). 


Thus Dzerzhinski’s writings before 1917 give some impression of 
a sympathetic understanding of others, an ability to face facts, some 
power of thought, and organizational competence. But in them the 
fanatic and the man cut off from life by prison certainly dominate. 
The years after 1917 brought out what were largely latent practical 
elements in his make-up. The Bolsheviks found themselves running a 
country and its vast economic machine. Dzerzhinski and his comrades 
underwent a severe test. Some of them lost their revolutionary spirit 
and became time-servers; some proved incompetent; some chose to 
keep their spirit rather than have it corrupted by power, and went into 
the wilderness. The revolutionary spirit as a whole continued but 
diverted into the practical work of establishing industrial Russia. 
Dzerzhinski is a particularly remarkable case of a sword which is 
beaten into a ploughshare still remaining a sword. He remained a man 
of revolutionary spirit, and he also became a great economic controller. 

Some incidents in this transformation are well documented. During 
the peace negotiations with the Germans early in 1918 he supported 
Bukharin, and argued that Lenin in wanting peace was repeating the 
October defeatism of Zinoviev and Kamenev. But he was afraid of a 
split, and so did not agree with campaigning against the majority 
decision among the party rank-and-file; nor did he agree with Bukharin 
that it was wrong to accept the help of British and French imperialists. 
When Lenin later found himself in a minority, and threatened to 
resign if the German terms were not accepted by the Central Com- 
mittee, Dzerzhinski and three others abstained from voting against the 
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peace terms, even though they were opposed to them; they argued that 
it was impossible to fight a revolutionary war if part of the proletariat, 
including Lenin, were against you. Their abstention enabled Lenin to 
secure his majority. On the following day, Dzerzhinski criticized those 
opponents of peace who threatened to resign their government office. 
Here in a dramatic episode the revolutionary came to terms with the 
problem of power. 

Another important episode in Dzerzhinski’s post-revolutionary 
political education was the defeat of the Red Army’s march on 
Pilsudski’s Warsaw in the summer of 1920. Dzerzhinski was a promin- 
ent member of the Temporary Revolutionary Committee which was 
to take over Poland, and believed at this time that ‘the struggle in Russia 
is turning into an international one—the fate of the world is being 
decided’. But he had forebodings. His instinct told him that the 
revolutionary Warsaw he had known had gone; he wrote that ‘our 
Warsaw, terrorized and oppressed, is silent’, without a Lenin to lead it 
(Pisma, pp. 258-61). Within a week or two he was writing of ‘cata- 
strophe’. The Red Army retreated; there was no way out from the job 
of restoring war-shattered Russia without aid from outside. 

By 1920 Dzerzhinski was an experienced political administrator, 
a tough man who got things done. He was intensely loyal to the 
Bolshevik party, though not a blind follower of the majority. In 1921 
he joined Trotsky against Lenin’s policy on the Trade Unions, and 
though he was angry and implacable towards the Oppositions of 1925 
and 1926, he retained some fairmindedness.* But by 1922 Lenin was 
including him among the bureaucrats who alarmed him, and made the 
famous comment about Dzerzhinski’s investigations in the Caucasus 
that ‘it is well known that Russified aliens always overdo their truly 
Russian sympathies’. The political responsibility for the “Great-Russian 
nationalist campaign’ in Georgia, he wrote, rested with Stalin and 
Dzerzhinski.> Between 1922 and his death Dzerzhinski was politically 
by and large a Stalin man. 

In April 1921, within a month of the start of NEP, Dzerzhinski was 
appointed People’s Commissar for Transport (NKPS), while remaining 
head of the Cheka and NKVD. The present collections give little 
indication of how he coped with the work during his first months of 
office. The turning point in his development as an economic admini- 
strator certainly did not come until the following winter. At the height 
of the famine he was sent as a special envoy to Siberia to try to organize 
the supply and transport of grain to the stricken areas. In his letters 
home early in 1922 he describes the breakdown of transport admini- 
stration in Siberia, the lack of fuel and the failure to feed and clothe the 


railwaymen, and blames himself and his own commissariat for not 
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seeing ahead. The methods of the Cheka, he seems to imply, are not 
enough: 


I see that in order to be Commissar of Railways good intentions are not enough. 
Only now in winter I clearly understand that in summer you must prepare for the 
winter. And in summer I was still a greenhorn and my assistants were incapable of 
seeing ahead . . . 


This month of my stay and work in Siberia has taught me more than the whole 
preceding year. ... 

I can’t tear myself into parts and foresee everything, and knowledge and ex- 
perience can’t be replaced by energy. I am simply just learning. . . . 

When I return, I don’t want current business to swallow me up completely and 
make a prisoner of me as it usually does. The Siberian experience has shown me 
the fundamental faults in our system of administration—they must be got rid of. 
This will not be brought about without a long struggle. I’m afraid no one will 
want to listen to me. . . . The best ideas and orders from Moscow don’t even reach 
here, and hang in the air. [ am only now beginning to get more deeply into life 
and I want to struggle for that life. (Pisma, pp. 261-5; Izbr. I, pp. 318-22). 


Krzhizhanovski describes in his obituary of Dzerzhinski how on his 
return to Moscow he spent sleepless nights in mastering transport 
affairs, of which he had no pre-revolutionary experience, and was able 
within a couple of months to make a detailed report to Gosplan on 
transport policy. At this meeting his spiritual fire and sense of purpose 
won the sympathy of the Gosplan experts, who had previously thought 
of him only as head of the dread Cheka.° By the middle of 1922, the 
44-year old Dzerzhinski was already an economic administrator of 
some stature. 


After nearly three years as NKPS, he was appointed Chairman of 
VSNKh in February 1924, and thus became chief entrepreneur in the 
biggest industrial organization in the world. It is in his work in this 
post that I shall attempt to examine here his qualities as economic 
controller. 

With the rest of the party, Dzerzhinski had been through the pro- 
found rethinking which underlay NEP. The ‘scissors’ crisis of the 
autumn of 1923 again involved the examination of the principles of the 
relationship between the state and the peasantry. When he took over 
control of industry, it was with the firm conviction that the smychka 
(alliance) between the worker and the peasant must be the unshakable 
fundamental of industrial policy. A few days after assuming office he 
reminded an industrial conference that as long as industry was being 
subsidized from the budget “Vladimir Ilich’s directives on the smychka 
between workers and peasants, approved by our whole party, have not 
been carried out’ (Izbr. II, p. 5). Industry must accept a proper market 
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relationship with the peasantry as the framework within which it 
worked. His most clear expression of his general view was given at the 
XIV Party Conference in April 1925, when he argued that the state 
industrial plan must be informed throughout by the untouchability of 
the peasant interest: 


If you think we can introduce communism if we sit in a study, surround ourselves 
with books, compile an ideal plan and then put this plan into practice, we know 
for certain that we shall fail with such a plan. Our plan is a process of uncovering 
the chain connections of our state industry and its sub-industries with each other, 
and of each of these sub-industries with our market, with those for whom we work 
—i.e. the peasantry. The interconnecting of each sub-industry and of all industries 
taken together, and the uncovering of these inter-relationships and interconnec- 
tions, is a process which takes place in our agriculture, on which in the last resort 
we are dependent financially, economically and in every other respect. 

This process, which has not yet been completed and finished, must be uncovered 
by us, by large-scale industry, which combines a couple of million workers against 
a hundred million peasants. To work out this plan leading to communism—it is 
for this that we must live, it is for this that we must struggle. (Izbr. Il, p. 112) 


He took support for the smychka very seriously, and at one stage went 
so far as to argue that it would involve the production of even the 
metal industry being mainly sold directly on the consumer market 
rather than to other industries and state consumers: 


The arguments of two years ago about whether the metal industry should be 
directed to the consumer market or be exclusively based on state customers are 
now past history. Now the fundamental base of our metal industry as a whole (not 
the special loco works, but our main metal industry) is the consumer market. It is 
here that the whole strength and future of our metal industry is to be found. 
(Izbr. Il, pp. 83-84, April 1925) 


However, the importance he attached to the smychka did not lead 
him to view industry as a residual, passively reflecting the requirements 
of the peasant market. His experience in NKPS had shown him the 
workings of a great economic department of state and had taught him 
as a customer of VSNKh something of the power which accrued to 
state industry from its monopoly position: 


We fix prices not by the socially necessary time [taken to produce a good] but by 
the right of monopoly ownership, i.e. we get surplus value from the muzhik 
through high prices. (Izbr. II, p. 40, August 1924) 


He recognized therefore that the successful maintenance of the smychka 
involved a self-denying ordinance by industry. Similarly he was clearly 
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aware of the relative weakness of smaller industrial units in face of the 
power of the large state trusts. He often argued strongly (though with 
little result) that state industry had been preoccupied with its own needs 
and had failed to devote sufficient attention to supplies to ‘the scattered 
army of handicraftsmen, many millions strong’, who should be treated 
as allies and not as enemies (Izbr. Il, pp. 135-6, May 1925). In dealing 
with the peasant, the artisan and even the private trader, state industry 
must be careful not to crush its weaker brethren. 

On the other hand, Dzerzhinski believed, the state could not simply 
leave it to the market to tell it what to produce. The expansion of 
consumer goods industries more rapidly than heavy industry in response 
to the demands of the market had gone too far. By the summer of 1924 
wages were high in light industry and low in heavy industry not 
because of their relative productivities, he argued, but because light 
industry ‘has a monopoly and its goods are scarce in the country; this 
wage level is determined by the “market situation” ’ (Izbr. II, p. 43). 
To deal with this, relative wage levels should be adjusted by state 
intervention. In the spring of 1925 he further argued that because of the 
influence of the market, the metal industry had recovered more slowly 
than other industries, and had become the main bottleneck which 
controlled the growth of all other industries. Resources must be con- 
sciously directed to the expansion of the capacity of the metal industry 
rather than to the construction of Dneprostrois and inland canals 
(Izbr. Il, pp. 73, 102-3). Dzerzhinski’s view of the relationship between 
industry and the market was evidently that industry must produce for 
the market and at prices the market would bear, but must not be 
passive or short-sighted in responding to market demands; it must 
rather be an active entrepreneur, using its profits to shape its ‘develop- 
ment so that industries which brought longer-term results did not lag 
behind. Dzerzhinski never managed to analyse satisfactorily the way 
in which the position on the peasant market influenced or failed to 
influence the economic relationships between VSNKh and the great 
purchasing departments of state, and between the large trusts within 
VSNKh, but he was well aware that the domination of the market over 
the plan did not turn these relationships into purely market-determined 
ones. Thus he saw the dealings between VSNKh and NKPS largely 
as a matter for negotiation in mutual trust and mutual obligation to 
carry out state policy directives. In everyday work, he said, the interests 
of what one was oneself responsible for were counterposed to the 
general interest, and ways had to be found of resolving contradictions 
such as those between heavy and light industry and industry and 
transport (Izbr. Il, pp. 6-7, 10-11). Nor did Dzerzhinski suggest that 
in the dealings between the great state departments such things as 
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control of quality could be achieved through a market relationship: 


We in VSNKh have gone to STO [the Council of Labour and Defence, a kind of 
economic cabinet] and asked them to allow us to set up under our authority a special 
interdepartmental body where the main consumers will be invited and represented 
to adopt and suggest measures to improve quality (Izbr. II, p. 104) 


He was scathing about the attempts of a representative of the Ukrainian 
iron and steel industry to demonstrate, pencil in hand, that the Urals 
was making an unnecessary loss: 


Medvedev says that this industry should be controlled not by administrative 
methods but by precise calculation; but I ask him—aren’t the figures you have 
produced here administrative figures? can you swear they’re correct? didn’t we have 
pencils and figures during war communism? (Izbr. II, p. 109) 


He saw the mutual relationship between the parts of the state organism 
most clearly in respect of management and labour. Here is a typical 
passage: 


Our inter-relationships with the Trade Unions are as follows. We have a common 
line, but in everyday practice something of a contest (sostyazaniye) is the result. 
We press from one side, they press from the other side. But we have a single line, 
there are no disagreements in principle. They are if you like two arms of the same 
class—a managing arm and an arm which aims at the direct defence of the interests 
of the workers in connection with economic development, even though there have 
been contradictions between us in solving specific problems. (Izbr. II, pp. 106-7) 


Thus Dzerzhinski had managed to sketch in his mind a kind of dia- 
gram of the way inwhich different interest groups conflicted and became 
reconciled within NEP Russia: in this diagram all the minor contradic- 
tions were secondary to the smychka between peasantry and working 
class. As the Chairman of VSNKh, the administrative problem which 
most troubled him in all this was the relationship between central 
power and local initiative within state industry. For him this was not 
a matter for complacent slogans about reconciling centralization and 
decentralization but a deeply felt worry. In his early days in NKPS he 
had been most alarmed by its false centralization, a centralization in 
which Moscow had been taking immense policy decisions without any 
effect on the situation in Siberia, where there was no real regional 
management of the line as a result of the centralizing policies of war 
communism. He struggled then for a shift towards decentralization, 
making proposals still familiar nowadays that two-thirds of the experts 
and offices in Moscow should be moved out to the provinces (Pisma, 
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p- 265). When he came to VSNKh, his assessment was that the decentra- 
lization of the first couple of years of NEP had gone too far: 


We haven't really had a VSNKh. Each of our trusts and syndicates is a law unto it- 
self. In almost every question: wages, restoration, concentration, dealings with the 
market . . . I dream that all the heads of our principal trusts, each at his post, should 
be an aspect of a single whole, a single state line, a single state purpose, a single bloc, 
headed by myself now I am chairman of VSNKh. (Izbr. Il, p. 16) 


But he was anxious that this centralization should not push too far. 
‘A tremendous centralization of thought, of the main line, without any 
deviations’ must be accompanied by administration not by decree but 
by confidence in the trust managements (‘i.e. decentralization’), giving 
them responsibility and the possibility of initiative: 


If our central mechanism is to work like clockwork, the localities must have the 
right to raise their voice and oppose if they find things are going wrong. (Izbr. Il, 
p- 13) 


He did not see it as his job to pronounce on issues of technical policy or 
to control details—all he could do, he asserted, was to give ‘a general 
evaluation of the line, a general directive, when knowledgeable 
people in the machine have worked through a question’ (Izbr. II, 
pp- 373-4). What he aimed to do was evidently to pull together the 
threads in the unity in diversity which constituted state industry and to 
place industrial policy firmly in the context of state policy. He com- 
mented on the danger in this of being captured by his organization— 
‘to see things through the eyes of his machine is doom for a leader’ 
(Izbr. Il, p. 17). 

What has been said so far gives a notion of how Dzerzhinski saw the 
machine he was running and its context, but no notion of where he 
wanted it to go. His firm support of the smychka did not mean that his 
revolutionary zeal had faded, or been absorbed in administrative 
routine. He came to office two years before ‘industrialization’ and 
‘socialism in one country’ had become watchwords, but from the 
beginning he actively supported the expansion of home industry. As 
early as 1923, for example, he had been urging that Russia should 
begin to make her own Diesels instead of buying them from abroad 
(Izbr. 1, pp. 373-4). His campaign for the expansion of the metal 
industry in 1924-5 was a precursor of the future industrialization drive. 
In 1925 he strongly encouraged Pyatakov’s Special Committee on the 
Restoration of Fixed Capital (OSVOK), which drew up the first 
serious five-year plan for industry; and when the industrialization 
slogan was adopted, he backed it enthusiastically (see e.g. Izbr. Il, 
p- 237). 
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How was industrial expansion to be reconciled with the smychka? 
Dzerzhinski’s solution to this paradox was that industry, lacking the 
possibility of a Preobrazhenski-type exploitation of the peasantry, 


must improve its position by lifting itself by its own bootlaces: 


We must say concretely and clearly that all the tasks confronting the working class 
and Soviet power can be solved only by labour, by the organization of labour, 
by using in our country and under our government the high level of technology 
which has been achieved in capitalist countries . . . this new technology will make 
it possible for our labour to give results dozens of times larger than it does now. 
This is the source of our accumulation.’ 


Soon after he took office, Dzerzhinski began to emphasize the import- 
ance of improving the productivity of labour; indeed one of his col- 
leagues claimed that he was ‘the first and only person to create and pose 
the problem of increasing labour productivity in our industry’.* He 
expounded his policy in a speech to the party Central Committee in 
August 1924, in reply to a report on wages policy by the leading Trade 
Unionist Dogadov (this speech, previously unpublished, will be found 
in Izbr. Il, pp. 40-55). The ‘main cardinal problem’, he said, was ‘what 
are the results of our labour?’ ; this was the ‘foundation and measure of 
our regime in comparison with the regime we have overthrown’. The 
worker-peasant alliance was ‘the base of the existence of Soviet power’, 
and could be cemented only by increasing productivity, for 


how will we be able to carry out the demands which this alliance . . . places on us 
and on the working class without increasing labour productivity? We can solve 
this problem and our financial problem of a stable currency only along these lines. 


What was required was to make increases in wages dependent on in- 
creases in productivity. He criticized the Central Council of Trade 
Unions for ‘departmental narrowness’ in seeing the way VSNKh 
posed the problem as an attack on wages. VSNKh, he said, agreed that 
wages must rise; if they did not, ‘we shall cease to exist as Soviet power, 
for the continuously growing requirements of the workers are one of 
the main factors in the expansion of proletarian culture and of our 
power’. At this point he paused to discuss the statistics of wages and 
productivity, seeking to demonstrate that the general level of wages 
was higher in relation to productivity than before the revolution. Here 
he had some sharp things to say about statisticians who had come to 
the opposite conclusion, especially Strumilin, in charge of labour 
statistics at the time, ‘an oracle in all labour questions for both Gosplan 
and the Trade Unions’, but making calculations which were ‘black 
and white magic’.? The complacency about the state of industry in the 
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press must be ended, and the working class should learn the fundamental 
truth (istina) that 
wages cannot rise and no problem posed to the working class of the Soviet Union 
by history can be solved if the problem of labour productivity is not solved by the 


will, the effort, the muscles and all the thought and all the measures which the 
working class can get at. 


Although the White emigrés had said that he had suddenly changed 
from a silent executioner into a gas-bag who admitted their allegations 
about productivity, they should not be put off by this; their job was 
to fuse labour and management into a single whole so that industry 
could advance. The corollary to the decision to make wage increases 
depend on productivity was that output norms and the rate for the 
job must be continuously re-examined as improved machinery and 
methods led to increased output per man: 


A main idea and thought of our working class must be that progress and improved 
labour productivity are technically conceivable in their practical application only 
as a change, an increase in the norms of output. 


The Central Committee meeting at which Dzerzhinski made this 
speech supported a policy of increasing productivity faster than wages, 
and resolved that increases in real wages ought to be achieved not by 
increasing the general level of nominal wage rates but by reducing 
prices of consumer goods as a result of decreased industrial costs.!° The 
main elements of the solution to the problem of combining industrial 
expansion with a market relationship with the peasantry had now been 
put together. Raise productivity; revise regularly the output norms 
and rates for the job in industry so that productivity rises more rapidly 
than money wages; industrial costs will therefore fall. The gains from 
the fall in costs were to be the bootlaces by which industry could lift 
itself up and finance its own expansion. An important part of these 
gains could also be used to cut the wholesale and retail prices of in- 
dustrial goods, so that the real earnings of industrial worker and peasant 
would rise, and the incentive to the peasant to sell his grain would 
increase. Dzerzhinski was one of the earliest and most consistent 
advocates of using productivity increases to cut industrial prices: 


Our price policy . . . will create a powerful lever for further development such as 
history has never seen . . . a yet unknown lever to cement and unite and join the 
worker at the bench with the peasant who will get the product of the worker’s 
labour. (Jzbr. II, p. 100, April 1925) 


As the principal author of this solution, Dzerzhinski had found a re- 
markable way of combining his revolutionary fervour with the 
apparently static conditions of NEP. 
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During the next two years, Dzerzhinski made this policy the guiding 
thread of his work as head of industry, and undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the remarkable fall in industrial costs and prices which 
facilitated currency stability and satisfactory economic relationships 
between town and country during the period when industrial produc- 
tion was being restored to its pre-war level.'! During 1924 and 1925 
the tormented youth of pre-revolutionary days brought all his fire to 
the control of industry; contemporary accounts vividly portray the 
working methods of the revolutionary in harness.'? 

He was an unorthodox administrator. He worked immensely long 
hours: his standard working day in VSNKh started at 9 a.m. and went 
on until his evening meal; he then moved over to the Lubyanka for 
his evening’s work in the OGPU. Often meetings and conferences of 
VSNKh would go on until 11 or 12 at night, and at this time he often 
called for a report from one of his assistants. Some time after this, when 
his colleagues had gone home, he would write out longhand memoranda 
to them on current problems (he never used a secretary). His colleagues 
describe him as a man who never rested though dropping with fatigue, 
a demanding and perhaps meticulous man, who would make you re- 
write a circular to the trusts fifteen times in two days; a man completely 
absorbed in his work, so that he talked about nothing but business, 
except for gossip with a small circle of friends late at night. Dzerzhinski 
himself considered that his work arrangements were inefficient. Back 
in 1913 he wrote to his wife that it was no good to overwork oneself 
and then try to rest up in the mountains; the right thing to do was to 
work regular hours, take an hour’s walk a day, and conserve nerves and 
strength (Pisma, p. 178). Seven years later he confessed that although 
he would like to work steadily and rest his mind and nerves every day, 
it wasn’t in his nature to do this (Pisma, p. 257). 

Such a person could have been an impossible boss and a useless ad- 
ministrator. Krzhizhanovski describes how his brow would wrinkle, 
his mouth draw in, his white face redden and his eyes glint with anger 
when crossed at a meeting. But the starik-khozyain (the old boss), as his 
assistants called him, managed it seems to retain their affection and 
respect even on such occasions; he would be very apologetic afterwards 
—‘it was impossible to get angry with him’, Krzhizhanovski remarks."? 
Back in Siberia in 1922 he wrote that he had learned that ‘I have to 
restrain my anger in order not to break up the organization completely’ 
(Pisma, p. 263). And although exacting, he was always willing to learn, 
and was not ashamed to ask elementary questions until he understood. 
Although he was ruthless in his critical examination of proposals within 
VSNKh, he was loyal to the organization, and once he had agreed to 
support a proposal was equally uncompromising in his support of it 
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with higher authorities. He was shrewd about phoney statistics, he was 
able to see things from the factory and trust point of view, and he com- 
pletely lacked side. Although somewhat remote, he was attentive to 
his colleagues—one of them describes how Dzerzhinski sent him home 
because he was tired, and then wrote his letters out for him in the 
middle of the night. One of his most impressive achievements was to 
win the confidence of the professional engineers; in spite of the fact 
that he lacked Krzhizhanovski’s technical training, he became the same 
kind of bridge between the party and the professional experts in 
VSNKh that Krzhizhanovski had been in planning since 1920. He 
strongly insisted that they should be treated as colleagues, not as 
traitors or hired men, was circumspect in criticizing their work, and 
described with pride how they were becoming keen on the industrial 
development of socialist Russia. “Cautious at first, the experts came to 
love him’, wrote one colleague; at a memorial meeting Khrennikov, 
the forthright chairman of the powerful Engineers’ Association praised 
not only his sincere fervour but also his clear head and his ability to 
dissect a problem." In two and a half years Dzerzhinski built around 
himself a loyal and hardworking team of administrators and advisers. 

Krzhizhanovski assures us that the loyalty to Dzerzhinski went far 
wider than his machine. He tells us that Dzerzhinski retained his con- 
fidence in the working class and in their willingness to sacrifice for the 
‘Idea’, and that his confidence in them, his directness and his willingness 
to face the truth, however harsh, made him known and loved by the 
ordinary worker, and enabled him to talk to them in a language that 
others would not risk (Soch. Ill, pp. 147, 150). lam unable to assess how 
far there was communication and concord between Dzerzhinski and 
the worker at the bench in spite of the intervening bureaucracy, and in 
spite of Dzerzhinski’s wage policies. Certainly he was always concerned 
to bring the worker into his confidence and to encourage him to criti- 
cize inefficient managements, and he seems to have known when to 
stop in his dealings with the Trade Unions. 


In the last months of his life, Dzerzhinski faced a crisis in policy and 
administration. Towards the end of 1925 the policy of costs and price 
reductions in industry had been temporarily overturned when an 
attempt to expand industry rapidly had led to inflation and threatened 
the smychka. As a result, early in 1926 the government made drastic 
financial cuts which got heavy industry into difficulties. By the spring 
of 1926, industry was in a dilemma. On the one hand, industrialization 
was on every Official’s lips, and new investment was becoming an 
urgent practical question now that most pre-war capacity had been 
taken up. With much of pre-war industry back in use, increases in 
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productivity within the framework of existing capital became more 
difficult to achieve. On the other hand, if productivity was increasing 
more slowly, how were the savings for new investment to be made? 
At a time when Trade Unions still had some autonomy, and the Op- 
position was pressing on the workers’ behalf, pressure against wages to 
reduce costs could not be taken too far. Could industrialization proceed 
within the framework of the smychka? 

Dzerzhinski was fully alive to the dilemma, but was unshaken in his 
adherence to the smychka. In a long speech to the April 1926 Plenum of 
the Central Committee he accused Kamenev and Trotsky of wanting 
to replace the policy of “face to the countryside’ by a pseudo-industrial- 
ization programme of “fist to the countryside’, a campaign which they 
were running to get ‘basic capital for their own political purposes’. But 
if they didn’t give goods to the peasants at proper prices, they would 
get grain only by ‘returning to the old days, i.e. imposing landlords 
who would put the zemskiye nachalniki [rural government officials] in a 
halter, and they in their turn would put the muzhik in a halter’. The 
worker-peasant alliance was not an empty formula, it was the founda- 
tion for Soviet power. The state sector must therefore earn its own 
resources to finance industrialization (Izbr. Il, pp. 259-69). 

By this time there was forming in Dzerzhinski’s mind a way out of 
the dilemma, which was to widen the campaign for costs reductions to 
the whole state sector of the economy. This economy programme 
became known as ‘the regime of economy’, a slogan which he is said 
to have invented and which became accepted government policy in 
April 1926.15 The head of VSNKh embarked enthusiastically on the 
task of seeking out new savings. The campaign was pushed vigorously 
within industry. At the April Plenum Dzerzhinski said that the new 
recruits to industry must be “boiled in the factory kettle’, not told: 
‘work as you are doing and we'll fight the muzhik and get what’s needed 
for the machines’. In the next couple of months he made vigorous 
criticisms of absenteeism and malingering among workers, arguing for 
a firm policy of sackings to impose discipline.* But his main attention 
was turned outside industry itself. The large gap between wholesale and 
retail prices due to high trading costs in conditions of goods shortage 
had been a matter of public concern for some time; Dzerzhinski now 
saw the reduction of this gap as the key to a continuation of his old 
policy in new circumstances. On VSNKh initiative the government 
adopted a decision that retail prices should be cut by 10 per cent., 
principally through the reduction of trading costs.17 Dzerzhinski and 
VSNKh bitterly criticized the high profits of the consumer co- 
operatives, saying that they ‘should have been used to industrialize the 
country and overcome the goods famine’, and attacked the system by which 
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VSNKh miade general contracts with them for the supply of its pro- 
ducts (Izbr. Il, pp. 303-7). At the April Plenum Dzerzhinski told 
Kamenev as People’s Commissar of Trade: ‘here (in trade) are con- 
cealed the millions you are looking for in vain and want to take from 
the muzhik’; and at the July Plenum he hinted that VSNKh should 
take over the trade commissariat altogether (IJzbr. II, pp. 264, 347). He 
even toyed with the idea of easing the position of private trade so as to 
provide competitors with the co-operatives (Izbr. Il, p. 307). 

At the same time Dzerzhinski accepted the view that caution in the 
rate of industrial expansion and investment was essential to the mainten- 
ance of the smychka. On this issue he reached breaking-point with his 
chief assistant the Trotskyist Pyatakov a few days before he died. He 
told a VSNKh meeting that Pyatakov’s control figures for industry for 
1926/7 were a ‘maximum maximorum, and must not in any way be 
regarded as a plan which can be treated as a minimum plan’, and that 
they placed too much emphasis on the expansion of heavy industry, 
so that they would worsen the goods famine.'* On 20 July, a few hours 
before his fatal heart attack, he made an angry speech at the Central 
Committee attacking Pyatakov for wanting to put too many resources 
into industry from outside. His proposals to increase wholesale prices 
in order to finance industrial expansion were ‘senseless, anti-Soviet and 
anti-working class’, and would ruin the foreign trade balance. 

In these last months, Dzerzhinski was profoundly disturbed not only 
by the dilemmas of industrialization in a peasant country, but also by 
his own position as the bureaucratic head of a vast industrial machine. 
He wanted to cut down administrative costs to provide resources for 
investment; but in fact VSNKh was tending to become more bureau- 
cratic and more centralized as it began to handle the allocation of very 
limited resources to industrial investment. In May he spent three weeks 
in the Ukraine on a tour of iron and steel works and coal mines, and 
seems to have been almost as shattered by his experience as he had been 
by his journey to Siberia as NKPS four years before. In a letter to his 
wife he praised the more healthy atmosphere away from the centre: 


I am seeing new people here, the problems are closer to the ground and are more 
specific, they pay more attention to my ideas and react to them more. . . . I would 
willingly transfer to the provinces for permanent work. (Pisma, p. 277) 


On his return he frankly stated that after his visit he had come to the 
‘very sad conclusion’ that ‘we must reconstruct our system; we must 
find other ways’ (Izbr. II, p. 339). In the last two months of his life he 
made many speeches criticizing the existing administrative machinery 
in industry.'° It was not up to its job of being an instrument for in- 
dustrializing the country, he said, fundamentally because of a ‘clearly 
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superfluous’ super-centralism, which had been all right in the early 
post-revolutionary years, but was now a most harmful survival. They 
were seized by a mania of commissions and writing reports; even 
the report to the government on the re-organization of industrial 
administration was so long that no one would read it. 


All reports have reached the point where they’ ve turned into their opposite; they’ve 
lost all sense. . .. We must not have this bureaucratic system when it is not we who 
know what we do, but others and the paper in our brief-cases. 


Lines of communication were fantastically long, so that to find the 
retail prices of textiles he himself had to go through all the channels, 
which took him a day or a week or a month when he could get them 
by phone at once. At the top of the whole system sat Dzerzhinski him- 
self, signing huge reports: 


It seems there can be no wiser or more knowledgeable man on earth than Dzerzhin- 
ski. He writes reports on matches, gold and ores, he writes about absolutely every- 


thing. 


He complained of having to sit among masses of paper; decisions were 
concentrated at the top and everyone tried to reach the one or two or 
three people at the top to get a decision, so that “when real people who 
are creating life come to see me I say I haven’t time to receive them’. All 
this bureaucratism was rubbing out living people, and it was time to 
recognize that the work of leadership and administration could not be 
mechanized. 


It is brain work, individual work, but also profoundly collective and social. It isn’t 
offices that work; people work in offices. 


The reports must be reduced to brief minutes, and he could call in the 
person concerned if he wanted details. The lines of communication 
must be shortened, so that you could get in touch with an official direct 
without going through his superiors (this proposal produced a near 
mutiny). The endless committee meetings and discussions must be re- 
placed by personal responsibility. All this must involve decentralization. 
The trusts and factories must be given more independence, detailed 
tutelage must be abolished, ‘the survivals of former lack of confidence 
in the localities’ must be replaced by a ‘system of full confidence’. 

All this has a post-Stalin ring, and when he came down to details, 
Dzerzhinski proved unable to find the combination of centralization 
and decentralization he wanted. Before he went to the Ukraine he had 
been pressing in fact for more central control over the parish-pump 
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outlook of the local and republican sovnarkhozy, while at the same time 
advocating more supervision by them over the all-Union trusts. In his 
last speech on industrial administration, ten days before his death, he 
was very cautious about giving more financial powers to the trusts. 
They couldn’t be given licences to import independently, he said, 
‘when we have five loaves for the five thousand’, and if at a time when 
all the trusts needed state money they were given more freedom, the 

would go bankrupt. ‘It is too early to talk about powers’, he coated 
and frankly admitted: ‘I haven’t thought of any remedy. I’m looking 


for it, comrades. I see it’s a very complex task.’ 


Immediately after his death, Dzerzhinski’s attempts to cope with the 
dilemmas of industrial administration and policy seemed to evaporate. 
The internal organization of VSNKh went in the direction of further 
centralization. The regime of economy failed to produce the required 
results. VSNKh lost its battle for the extension of its powers in internal 
trade; the endeavour to reduce retail prices largely failed; industrial 
costs did not fall substantially. In spite of this, political pressures led the 
government to abrogate the more stringent measures of the regime of 
economy, and to grant a general increase in wages. All this meant the 
temporary closing of the road of increased accumulation from within 
the state sector which Dzerzhinski had so frantically fought to open. 
Nevertheless, Dzerzhinski’s successor Kuibyshev supported Pyatakov’s 
high figures for industrial expansion in 1926-7. It was the beginning of 
the movement of government policy towards a level of investment 
which was incompatible with the continuation of the smychka. 

All this was within six weeks of his death. During the autumn, how- 
ever, the market conditions resulting from the 1926 harvest proved to 
be favourable to industry, and during 1927 Mikoyan’s price-reduction 
programme had a temporary success. Between 1927 and 1929 industry 
succeeded in reducing its costs, largely through increasing norms of 
output and cutting rates for the job as Dzerzhinski had proposed. 
Industrialization via the regime of economy and the smychka seemed 
for a time to be feasible; and in fact as late as April 1929 the first five- 
year plan was adopted with a financial programme which was the 
classic expression of Dzerzhinski’s policies. But after the 1927 harvest 
Stalin and his followers began to grapple seriously with the idea that 
rapid industrialization meant the breaking of the smychka; and the 
outcome in 1929 and 1930 was inflation and collectivization. By 1930 
Dzerzhinski’s policy edifice lay in ruins: the smychka was broken, 
productivity was falling, industrial costs were rising, the currency was 
rapidly declining in value, and VSNKh administration had become 
‘centralized’ almost to the point of breakdown. 
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But the shape of industrial policy and administration which eventually 
emerged from the chaos of inflation and collectivization contained 
important elements of Dzerzhinski’s thought and methods.”° Dzerzhin- 
ski's policy of norm-raising and cost-reduction in industry was fitted 
into the planning system of the industrialization period, and lay behind 
the containment of inflation in the mid-1930s and the successful policy 
of price cuts between 1949 and 1953. And although the centralizing 
tendency in industrial administration continued to dominate, much of 
the spirit of Dzerzhinski’s period of office remained. His combination 
of revolutionary sweep with rough business efficiency was a harbinger 
of the way of work of the typical industrial boss of the industrialization 
period; and after Ordzhonikidze took over VSNKh in 1930 import- 
ant features of Dzerzhinski’s methods contributed to the solution he 
reached to the problem of maintaining flexibility in a highly centralized 
mechanism. 

The general view of the industrialization process held by Dzerzhinski 
was overthrown by collectivization, but his regime of economy and 
methods of managing industry joined Strumilin’s concept of purposive 
planning and Krzhizhanovski’s emphasis on modern technology as 
elements in the Soviet model of industrialization. 

R. W. Davies 
Birmingham 


! Torgovo-promyshlennaya gazeta (TPG) 25 July 1926. 

2 See the references to Dzerzhinski and the part he played in the emergence of the labour 
camp system in Chapter 24 of E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia, vol. VI (1959). However, 
he was never happy about the use of the death penalty (see his attempt to greatly restrict its use 
in 1920, Izbr. I, pp. 287-8). 

3 Protokoly tsentralnovo komiteta RSDRP(b), avgust 1917-fevral 1918 2nd edn., 1958, Central 
Committee minutes for 11 January, 18, 22, 23 and 24 February 1918. 

* After the defeat of Zinoviev and Kamenev at the Fourteenth Congress he opposed Ord- 
zhonikidze’s suggestion that Zinoviev should publicly avow his errors—the party must insist 
on unity and obedience, he said, but it need not demand more than silence from Zinoviev (speech 
at CC Plenum, 1 January 1926, published for the first time in Izbr. II, pp. 235-6). 

5 Lenin, Soch., 4th edn., vol. 36 pp. 554, 558. 

® Krzhizhanovski, Soch., III pp. 145-6. Krzhizhanovski mistakenly assumes that Dzerzhinski 
became NKPS only after his return from the Siberian grain expedition. 

7 TPG 8 July 1926. 

8 V. Yakovlev in TPG 22 July 1926. 

° Two years later the incident still rankled, and he reminded an audience that ‘when Cde. 
Strumilin began to calculate and labour productivity came out higher than pre-war and wages 
lower, it was obvious at once that this was nonsense’ (Izbr. II, p. 340). 

10 Direktivy KPSS i sovetskovo pravitelstva po khozyaistvennym voprosam, vol. 1, 1957, pp. 488-91, 
resolution of 19 August 1924. On another occasion Dzerzhinski suggested that the cost of pro- 
duction was ‘not an absolute, but may be divided into elements dependent on the good will of 
the working class and on that of the economic authorities’. Thus the latter could use price to 
force down cost—‘the cost of production does not always determine the price, but perhaps in 
our own country the price should determine the cost of production’. See E. H. Carr, A History 
of Soviet Russia, vol. V (1958) pp. 436-7. 

12 For an account of the relationship between wages and productivity in 1924-6, see E. H. Carr, 
ibid., pp. 382-403. For the fall in prices up to September 1925, see ibid., pp. 436-0. 
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12 The account given here is put together from reminiscences by M. Saveliev, Kviring, G. 
Lomov, Mezhlauk, V. Yakovlev, R. Lepsis, A. Fushman and others in TPG 21, 22, 23 and 24 
July 1926, and should be read with some of the usual caution with which one reads obituary 
notices. 

13 Krzhizhanovski, Soch. Ill, pp. 146-7. 

14 Khrennikov was arrested in 1929. 

1° On his coining of the slogan, see S. Lobov in TPG, 19 August 1926. Dzerzhinsky himself 
said modestly that the slogan ‘came from our [i.e. VSNKh] midst’ (Izbr. II, p. 330). The party 
declaration of 25 April 1926 on the regime of economy and the SNK Order of 11 June 1926 are 
in Direktivy . .., vol. 1 pp. $78-83, 585-7. 

16 See e.g. TPG 25 May 1926. 

17 TPG 5 June 1926. 

18 TPG 19 July 1926. 

19 See Izbr. II, pp. 308-12, 317-41; and also TPG 17 April, 10, 14 and 16 July 1926. 

20 Mr. Deutscher’s comment in The Prophet Unarmed (1959), p. 208, that ‘Dzerzhinsky was 
neither economist nor policy-maker’ (referring to the spring of 1925) would be true only on so 
academic a definition of ‘economist’ and so political a definition of ‘policy-maker’ as to exclude 
from consideration most of what was new and important in Russian economics and policy- 
making in the 1920s. 
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THE TURNING POINT 


It was with the greatest interest that I took up this volume* for it 
deals with developments at least the later part of which I have personally 
witnessed. In these times of ours, a man whose hair is just going grey 
can look upon the experiences of his youth as upon a period of past 
history, remote from ourselves although it laid the foundations of the 
world of today. I had read the preceding volume of Carr’s history 
which deals with the economics of the period; I knew that he had 
studied all the important sources and had quoted from as much material 
and perhaps even more material than that which in those days used to 
lie around on our desks (in periods of debate, the desks of Russian party 
members were fuller of discussion materials than of the books and 
papers they had to read in the course of their professional duties). 
I did not doubt for one moment that the leading western student of 
Soviet history would find and make use of all the available materials; 
nor was I surprised when I found that this volume marks the emancipa- 
tion of the western study of Soviet history from the traditions of the 
Trotsky-Stalin feud, and that Carr has succeeded in giving every major 
participant in the historical drama his due. If some of the secondary 
figures fare less well, this is due entirely to his limitation to printed 
materials, which suggest contradictions in persons where the real 
contradictions lay between their personal attitudes and the conven- 
tions which they had to follow, and where participants in the play 
would be well able to read between the lines. 

But would this work by an outsider give any picture of the submerged 
part of the iceberg—of those attitudes and political actions which 
could not be committed to print, or even to duplicated memoranda, 
lest the established conventions of leadership-solidarity and the pro- 
hibition of organized groupings should be violated, and irreparable 
conflicts begun before those concerned found them inevitable? In the 
preceding volume Carr gave us, to continue the simile, a chart of the 
sea in which the iceberg floated and of the currents which determined 
its motion; in the volume under review he describes movements in the 
political superstructure on the basis of the evidence available in print 
or in the Trotsky archives. Would important links in the chain of 
events be missed or distorted by the restrictions naturally affecting the 
outside observer? 

Before discussing Professor Carr’s presentation of events within the 
party caucus—which meant, and still means, the country’s only relevant 


* E. H. Carr, Socialism in One Country 1924-1926, Part II (A History of Soviet Russia, vol. V1). 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1959. 493 pp. 45%. 
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political forum—the reviewer must note that this presentation does not 
constitute the main part of the work, and indeed not the part where the 
reader will find the maximum amount of new information. It repre- 
sents only two-fifths of the book, and if the inserted sections on the 
party debates on literature and on the Komsomol are excluded, only 
one-third of it. The chapters dealing with the development of the party 
machine, with regionalization, with Revitalizing the Soviets (in my 
opinion, the best study ever written in the West on any aspect of Soviet 
administration) and with the Red Army and the Security Services, 
all contain material, starting from earlier phases of Soviet development, 
which has never been presented with anything approaching Carr’s 
concentration and comprehensiveness. In the chapters dealing with the 
central legislative bodies of the Union and with ‘Order and Security’ 
the whole emphasis is laid on the organizing and enforcing activities of 
the system, which constitute its centralizing aspects; developments in 
which Soviet legislation and law-enforcement met with the spon- 
taneous forces of society! have thereby been lost. These developments 
may be regarded as lying outside the field of those political and con- 
stitutional developments with which this volume is concerned: to the 
demand that either law should be altogether excluded or those every- 
day functions of law which affect the everyday lives of ordinary people 
should be discussed, Mr. Carr might well reply that this would aie 
the writing of a history not only of the Soviet regime but also of Soviet 
society. It is clear, however, that events on the political, and a fortiori on 
the institutional, level formed the superstructure to developments in 
the whole range of social life, although these last were conditioned by 
the economic and political climate; no definitive assessment of the 
political trends will be possible until our study of the development of 
Soviet society as a whole is much further advanced than it is at present. 
Having made these observations, I may be allowed to discuss develop- 
ments on the party political stage. 

The period dealt with in this volume of the History of Soviet Russia 
forms the conclusion, or almost the conclusion—for the struggles 
described here had an epilogue in the hopeless stand of the United 
Opposition in 1926-7—of the history of traditional Bolshevism as 
shaped in the struggle of the competing groups of Russian revolution- 
aries; at the same time it is the preliminary chapter to the process in 
which the ‘monolithic party’ (the development of which is described 
in Chapter 19 of the book) transformed Russia by another revolution, 
this time largely carried out “from above’; in it, the ideas underlying 
that transformation were shaped. For this reason, Carr was right to 
give the title of ‘Socialism in One Country’ to this section of his history 
of Soviet Russia, notwithstanding the fact, which he demonstrates, 
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that the slogan emerged only gradually and did not play a central part 
in the discussions covered in this volume. The historical importance of 
the period far exceeds the verbal content of debates which may seem 
dull to the non-specialist; it consists in the fact that it marks the tran- 
sition of the left wing of the organized Marxist movement, which at 
that time could look back upon a history of half a century in general 
and a quarter of a century in Russia, from its former function as an 
opposition within capitalist society—which included the overthrow 
of that society and the defence of the new state against internal and 
external enemies— to its new function as the organizer and co-ordinator 
of a new society. 

No change of this order of magnitude is possible without a long 
period of transition, and in proof of continuity it has always been 
possible to adduce many Leninist, and pre-Leninist, examples, not only 
for the one-party state (which, after all, has been forced upon non- 
Marxist revolutionaries too by the dynamics of the struggle for power) 
but also for iron intra-party discipline and even for ideological homo- 
geneity of a kind which was achieved in Soviet society in a much later 
period. Stalin’s victory in the factional struggles of 1924-6 did not, in 
fact, bring opposition within the CPSU to an end; its fiercest outburst 
came one year later, and the tragic aftermath a whole decade later. Yet 
Mr. Carr is right in stating that the (completely hypothetical) victory 
of Zinoviev and the Leningrad opposition at the XIV Party Congress 
would have merely resulted in a change in the group of leaders con- 
trolling the ‘monolithic’ machine. I might add that the triumph of 
Trotsky in the struggle for Lenin’s succession—had it been achieved 
only by means of struggles within the party, under which conditions 
it was most unlikely—would have had the same result. Although the 
participants were slow to realize it, the character of the party machine 
was no longer an open issue; what mattered for the future was the 
character of the leadership and the ideology under which it was to be 
consolidated. The period of 1924-6 is transitional also in that it pre- 
pared, although it did not finally elaborate, the party’s new conception 
of its function. 

The behaviour of the actors on the stage of our drama is incompre- 
hensible unless we bear in mind that they were bound to act within 
the framework created by the preceding crisis of 1923-4. In that crisis, 
it had been established that the problem of the ‘scissors’ should not be 
tackled by an immediate turn towards industrialization, accompanied 
by increased pressure upon the peasants, but that concessions should 
be made to them and that Lenin should be succeeded by a collective of 
the leading Old Bolsheviks. The most popular, and indeed the only, 


potential individual successor was removed from effective participation 
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in decision-making? on the very ground that he attacked the Old 
Guard and appealed against it to the younger generation. The two 
decisions were intimately interconnected; for in the days before 1917, 
the main political (as distinct from organizational) difference between 
the Bolsheviks and left-wing Mensheviks such as Trotsky lay in their 
conception of the role of the peasantry (in contrast to the right wing, 
the left-wing Mensheviks emphasized the need to overthrow Tsarism 
by the independent action of the working class). Their political and 
organizational differences were also interconnected; the strictly dis- 
ciplined vanguard, capable of operating on lines which did not always 
coincide with the workers’ elemental urges, could in theory be dis- 
pensed with, if those urges were regarded as the dominant driving 
force of the revolution—and if the society emerging from it was con- 
ceived in terms of the satisfaction of those urges. But the vanguard 
idea was obviously necessary in a conception of the revolution which 
involved the need for careful manoeuvres so that the working class 
should not lose contact with the peasantry. 

Yet the Bolshevik party, whose ascendancy had been preserved by 
the outcome of the crisis, appeared doomed to stagnation. Its policies 
were directed towards the preservation of the NEP compromise, its 
internal life towards the preservation of its inner purity in the face of 
the temptations which inevitably beset a governing party in the 
presence of powerful bourgeois elements. During the last years of his 
life, Lenin’s own organizational suggestions had concentrated on the 
preservation of that purity by repeated purges and by restricting new 
admissions to what the old party could safely digest (p. 182). The 
expectation of revolution in some West European countries still played 
a central part in party dogma; it was emphasized much more by 
Trotsky than by the party majority, which looked rather to general 
shifts in the character of the NEP compromise, to be brought about by 
economic progress; but in the absence of such a revolution no road 
appeared open towards the party’s realization of its socialist aims. In 
the German crisis of October 1923 the hopes for such an outcome in the 
aftermath of World War I had broken down. 

The party was led out of this cul-de-sac by two steps, each of which 
was initiated by Stalin. Carr has greatly underrated the political im- 
portance of the first, organizational, step (see note A below); it began 
with the recruitment of 200,000 new members during the first half 
of 1924—94°%, of them industrial workers. The second, to which Carr 
has devoted the main attention of the present volume, consisted in the 
elaboration of the concept of ‘socialism in one country’. The two steps 
were not uncorrelated; the new theory gave the new members, and the 
party at large, some indication of the direction in which it should aim 
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in the conditions brought about by the isolation of the Russian revolu- 
tion; while the workers’ urge towards the further development of the 
industrial society with which their lives and careers were associated 
decided Stalin’s triumph over all opposing trends, including those 
which emphasized the workers’ own sectional interests. This second 
point holds true not only of the Leningrad opposition in the period 
under discussion, but also of an important trend (represented by Tomski) 
within the later right-wing opposition. Mr. Carr rightly emphasizes 
(pp. 48-50) the national implications of ‘socialism in one country’ as 
the synthesis between national and socialist loyalties, and also the fact 
that Russian destiny and Marxism joined hands just at the time when 
the interpretation of ‘socialism in one country’ as the acceptance of a 
standing compromise with the peasant was dropped. It appears obvious 
to me that when Stalin coined the slogan in late 1924 he could not have 
made such implications explicit, even if they were already in his mind; 
but it is not less obvious that a politician of his calibre could not have 
initiated the ‘Lenin enrolment’, and resisted the suggestion that it 
should be extended to include poor peasants (p. 178), unless he was 
anxious that in coming disputes the party should be easily amenable to 
suggestions of industrialization while firm in situations where in- 
dustrialization was bound to collide with the interests of the peasants. 
Stalin had his ambitions; and he may have anticipated that when 
disputes arose the new party members would remain immune to 
dogmatic arguments involving issues of Leninist orthodoxy. Deutscher 
is right in emphasizing that the United Opposition of 1926 represented 
quite a considerable minority within the Old Guard which could 
appreciate such arguments, as distinct from the party at large.* It would, 
however, be erroneous to regard the Lenin recruits as nothing but a 
passive mass, hissing and voting according to the orders of the bureau- 
cracy. When the Opposition leaders addressed the party organizations 
of the major Leningrad factories in October 1926, hundreds of members 
in each case defied the bureaucracy’s recommendation and voted in 
favour of hearing them; it was only after they had spoken for hours 
and had shown what little positive advice they had to offer (it is 
obvious from the book under review that they could not offer positive 
advice) that the vote went overwhelmingly against them—the sole 
supporters of their motions being a score or so of organized opposition 
members in each factory nucleus. It is not true that the workers and 
peasants had ceased to act upon the political stage, so that the party 
had to replace them—except in the sense that the elemental mass- 
movements of the revolution had come to their natural end.° 

The period of NEP was one of political as well as cultural activity, 
measured not by comparisons with the upheaval of 1917 but by the 
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ordinary standards of a country gradually developing and harvesting 
the fruits of a great revolution; Carr’s chapter on Revitalizing the 
Soviets shows how strong some of the activities of groups hostile to 
the party’s outlook threatened to become. It is however true that the 
party machine had become the only channel through which the social 
forces which supported the regime could act, not only because once 
conditions had setied ordinary bureaucratic routine was required to 
manage the huge country, but also because the regime, “while pursuing 
long-term aims that had a universal and popular appeal, was compelled 
by the dilemma of its seizure of power in a backward country to pursue 
these aims by way of short-term policies that placed an enormous 
burden on the masses of workers and peasants’ (p. 366). The contradic- 
tion between the nation’s long-term interest in the creation of a socialist 
society (if not completely and at once, at least the foundations on which 
it could be erected)® and the short-term interests of the classes which 
had carried out the revolution would emerge only gradually; the mid- 
twenties were years of comparative prosperity for workers and peasants 
alike. It was however during this very period that the machine, which 
would carry industrialization through all its crises to a triumphant con- 
clusion, was created and inspired. One of the strongest points which 
can be made in its favour is the capacity which it has shown in our days 
to dispense with extreme pressures and the ideology backing them once 
they have become obsolete. Just as the struggle for Lenin's succession 
was decided in favour of that one of the leaders who did not stand in 
the foreground of public attention by his power of self-advertisement 
but who succeeded by his initiative in getting the party organization 
out of the deadlock of NEP, so the succession struggle following 
Stalin’s own death was decided, again in favour of the least conspicuous 
of the available leaders, by Khrushchev’s initiative in September 1953, 
when he broke the deadlock in which policies of liberalization in the 
political superstructure were bound to be held so long as industrializa- 
tion rested on the exploitation of the village. 

The chain of events treated in the volume under review opens with 
Trotsky’s decision in mid-September 19247 to renew his attack on the 
Old Guard by demonstrating, in his Lessons of October, how most of the 
then leaders had failed in the critical hour of the Russian Revolution. 
He completely ignored the decisive part played by the Petrograd 
organization, and particularly the fact that whenever Lenin ran into 
difficulties with his colleagues he appealed, not to Trotsky, who was 
a comparative newcomer to Bolshevism, but to the rank and file. Thus 
the availability of an individual genius—Lenin, who was now dead— 
and another genius—Trotsky, who might derive from this a claim to 
Lenin’s succession—appeared as the real cause of the happy outcome of 
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the Russian crisis of October 1917 (in contrast with the German crisis 
of October 1923, which had determined the isolation of the Russian 
revolution). The book was bound to be interpreted by Trotsky’s 
opponents, not only at its face value as a renewal of his attacks on the 
Old Guard, but also as at least a long-term reservation of his claim for 
leadership. In the short term he had no chances whatsoever, and Carr’s 
criticism of his alleged lack of resolution appears to me unfounded.® 
In the crisis of 1923-4, Trotsky might have had a chance in the role of 
another Bonaparte, but was prevented from making use of his oppor- 
tunity by his own consciousness (and that of the Russian revolutionary 
movement) of the implications. But by 1924-5 the opportunity had 
irretrievably gone; and when he says, in his Memoirs, that he felt 
relieved when his resignation from the War Office removed the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding as to the means by which he might assert 
his claim to leadership, this appears quite plausible. 

But why did Trotsky make a demonstration at all? He could foresee 
that his stand was bound to weaken his position in the caucus, apart 
from his release from his ambiguous position in the War Office. Even 
if he did not regard Zinoviev and Kamenev as potential allies against 
Stalin—and this could hardly be foreseen in those days, when their 
principal difference from Stalin was their demand for more severe 
measures against Trotsky—he must have known that any exchange of 
recriminations about the past must bring up his own long-standing 
conflicts with Lenin, while his opponents would not have to bear the 
responsibility for reopening old accounts. Carr’s establishment of the 
date of Trotsky’s article excludes the possibility that he slipped into a 
major political controversy, and one which was bound greatly to 
impair his position, in the course of the routine editing of his collected 
works. In mid-September 1924 there were two possible reasons why 
a man should make a demonstrative stand when he knew that he had no 
short-term prospects but was anxious to dissociate himself from the 
responsibility for what was being done, and certainly had the intention 
to prepare for an eventual comeback: he must by that date have become 
conscious of the measures which had turned his continuing member- 
ship of the Politburo into a mere formality; and even at Kislovodsk 
he may have learnt that the party leaders intended to deal with the 
symptoms of peasant discontent evidenced in the Georgian insurrection 
and the Dymovka incident by new concessions to the wealthy peasant. 
Carr does not discuss the problem, since he interprets these conflicts 
in terms of an immediate struggle for power, nor has Deutscher done 
so; and the Trotsky archives are unlikely to contain any evidence on 
this point or on anything which happened outside official meetings 
to which Trotsky was invited. Nevertheless, for any person with 
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experience of the setting it is difficult to imagine that the majority caucus 
was watertight; and if Trotsky learned what was being prepared he 
might easily have come to the conclusion that something had to be 
done to prevent the revolution from slipping into the kulak’s hands, 
with himself apparently sharing the responsibility. Since he had no 
alternative policy to suggest, he might consider that a renewed stand 
on the issue of leadership—in connection with the question of revolu- 
tion in other countries, which alone could free the Russian revolution 
from its shackles*°—would be the best preparation for a future when 
the contradictions now accumulating would explode. 

The central event of the period, the split within the Old Guard, 
opened in April 1925 when the strengthening of the kulak in conse- 
quence of the concessions made to him during the preceding year 
became apparent by his success in withholding sales of agricultural 
produce and by the political effects of the methods applied in Revitaliz- 
ing the Soviets. There were two possible reactions by the party to these 
developments: it could accept them as a necessary implication of NEP 
and embellish the strengthening of the kulak by alleging that NEP, 
without a break in its continuity, had socialist implications; this was the 
essence of Bukharin’s slogan ‘enrich yourselves’, which he never with- 
drew except as an unfortunate formulation of a correct position, and 
which he could not withdraw without dropping the political concepts 
for which he stood. Alternatively, the party could apply brakes to the 
kulak’s growth; since that growth was an inevitable implication of a 
market economy, this alternative implied the termination of NEP at 
a suitable time (see note B below). This implication was evident to all 
concerned ; and if anyone had forgotten it for the moment, he was sure 
to be reminded of it by the Bukharinites (in particular the leaders of the 
Moscow organization) who never tired of reproaching their opponents 
with the tendency to return to the policies of “Poor Peasants) Com- 
mittees’ and ‘Communes’ which had been tried, and had failed, during 
the civil war period. The Old Guard had, shortly before this, rallied 
against Trotsky’s supposed advocacy of a breach of the ‘alliance with 
the peasantry’; hence its Leningrad wing was reluctant to accept the 
challenge (a point well elaborated by Carr). As to Stalin, I would leave 
it an open question whether he was merely being wise after the event 
when, four years later, he countered what was already a current re- 
proach, that he had stolen the opposition’s clothes, by the statement 
that the ruling party could not announce policy decisions (in particular 
those concerning the peasants) which it could not immediately carry 
out, in view of the possible repercussions; in 1926, and even in 1927, 
collectivization had been clearly impossible.!° On the other hand, I 
doubt whether Mr. Nove is on safe ground in assuming! a basic 
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difference between Preobrazhenski’s policy of financing industrializa- 
tion by squeezing but still preserving an individual peasantry and Stalin’s 
eventual policy of collectivization. Even in the spring of 1928 Stalin 
still tried the squeezing method and proceeded to the mass campaign 
for collectivization only when that method, after initial successes, had 
resulted in deadlock. It is, to say the least, an open question whether, 
if Preobrazhenski had been in office—say as the Minister for Economics 
of a victorious Trotsky—he could have taken any different course. 

Nevertheless, whether Stalin foresaw in April 1925 the eventual 
necessity of wholesale collectivization, or whether he was gradually 
driven to accept it by the simple fact that the alternative implied the 
fall of Soviet communism, he was within his rights in his capacity as 
party leader in June 1925 when he insisted on a formal withdrawal of 
Bukharin’s slogan instead of publishing Krupskaya’s attack on that 
slogan and Bukharin’s rejoinder: publication would have opened a 
debate in which the party leaders would have been ranged against 
one another as advocates and opponents of the peasant interest, and this 
was clearly incompatible with even the temporary preservation of the 
NEP compromise. Krupskaya who, though not regarded as the party’s 
responsible leader, nevertheless felt a responsibility for defending 
Marxism-Leninism against distortion, was bound to attack a slogan 
which indicated, to anyone trained in the record of the French Revolu- 
tion, the very lines along which a Russian “Thermidor’ might proceed. 
No personal motives, such as Carr adduces (p. 67) are necessary to 
explain the obvious effect of Bukharin’s slogan on any Marxist who 
did not believe in peasant democracy; what does call for explanation— 
and is partly explained by governmental caution and considerations of 
party discipline—is the silence of many a convinced Marxist in con- 
ditions where it became obvious that the slogan had not been a mere 
slip of the tongue on Bukharin’s part.!* The fact that Zinoviev and 
Kamenev voted for opening the discussion indicates that in the spring 
of 1925 they did not regard themselves as members of a ruling trium- 
virate but were interested in clearing the position. 

Because of the structure of Carr’s work the materials necessary for 
assessing the position of the persons and groups in the spring of 1925 
are scattered; those dealing with the economic background and with 
the ‘enrich yourselves’ controversy are given in the preceding volume 
of the work (cf. the first Part of Socialism in One Country, p. 284); 
those dealing with the political situation in the village are given in the 
later chapter on Revitalizing the Soviets (in the volume under review). 
In a period when Zinoviev and Kamenev were trying to avoid a 
premature trial of strength—a period which Stalin subsequently in- 
terpreted as lacking any definite suggestions on the part of the future 
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opposition, the printed evidence (on which Carr depends) as to the 
disputes of the spring of 1925 is bound to be scarce. Yet in May Stalin 
was arguing! against unnamed party members who considered that 
since capitalism was temporarily stabilized, the maximum of counter- 
pressure should be applied (apparently against the kulak’s growth); in 
his opinion, what was needed was not maximum pressure, but maxi- 
mum elasticity. In the same speech, he argued against again unnamed 
opponents who considered that Russia’s backwardness prevented the 
building of socialism, adding the pointed observation that, had this been 
true, the conquest of power in October 1917 would have been a 
mistake.'* This backwardness argument had been used by Zinoviev 
during the plenary meeting of the CC, quoted by Carr (p. 45). In May 
1925 Stalin’s audience can have had no doubt about the addressee of 
this argument, which was made explicit only in the decisions of the 
XV Party Conference in October 1926, at the culmination of the 
struggle with the Opposition. 

We need not regard the issue as simply one of doctrine. In June, 
Sokolnikov suggested wage increases for the workers (p. 68); in the 
mouth of so stubborn an advocate of orthodox finance this suggestion 
made sense only if he considered that the growth of NEP into a socialist 
economy was impossible, given the inevitability of concessions to the 
kulak as again enacted during that spring, and that a working-class 
party had to cater for the workers’ sectional interests. In this connection, 
the April argument of Zinoviev and Kamenev about the impossibility 
of building socialism because of Russia’s backwardness had a meaning 
outside the realm of pure doctrine; in those days, the whole theory of 
‘socialism in one country’ did not occupy the central place which was 
ascribed to it during the crises of the following year. As Carr correctly 
notes, the impossibility of completing the building of socialism in one 
country because of the threat of capitalist intervention was uncontroversial ; 
it may be added that this argument was irrelevant in assessing the 
internal tasks of the CPSU. 

This may be the place to make a few observations on the dynamics of 
the conflicts within the caucus of the CPSU during the NEP period. 
Clearly, Mr. Carr would have arranged his material in a very different 
way had he not believed that the economic conflicts were in some 
sense the raw material upon which the power struggles among in- 
dividuals operated—a very subordinate material at least in the case of 
the conflict between Zinoviev and Kamenev on the one hand and 
Stalin on the other. In this respect he is certainly not alone among 
western historians. I may add that there is no contradiction between this 
interpretation and the one given by Petrovski at the XIV Congress, 
both as regards the conflict then in progress and the earlier one in- 
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volving Trotsky; in both cases, said Petrovski, there had been personal 
frictions at first, followed by practical disagreements, and finally 
attempts to find theoretical foundations for these frictions and dis- 
agreements.!© The implication was that this unnecessary platform 
building, which disturbed the party’s work and deprived it of valuable 
leaders, should be stopped. 

This type of analysis has some merit compared with the text-book 
mythology according to which some persons deviated from sound 
theory (supposedly given), in consequence committed practical mis- 
takes and were eventually forced by the logic of events to cover up 
their mistakes by attacks against persons (the party’s natural leader, 
or the prophets of undiluted Marxism, according to the bias of the 
mythologist). It overlooks, however, one important element in the 
process: the leader in the party machine whose own high position was 
beginning to wane could take his revenge by criticizing the solutions 
to current problems which were offered by more fortunate colleagues, 
but at any given moment the range of possible solutions was restricted 
by the realities of the situation as well as by a set of political concepts 
(‘the party line’) without the acceptance of which no one could attain 
the status of a leader. Open disagreement with the suggestions made by 
a majority of the leading body made sense only on one of two assump- 
tions: either that the majority opinion was based on an entirely errone- 
ous assessment of the facts, which was unlikely in the first stages of a 
dispute since all the party leaders had at their disposal the same informa- 
tion on the state of things within the country, and this was fairly 
accurate, or alternatively, that the majority interpretation of Marxist 
theory was erroneous: an assertion of this type was even less likely 
at the outset of a factional conflict, since theoretical differentiations 
tended to develop only as the dispute itself developed. Hence the party 
leader whose personal background and experience led him to approach 
complicated problems from a definite angle would make his own 
specific contribution to a compromise solution; but under the rules 
of corporate discipline he had to cover that compromise with his 
personal authority, so that when conflicts eventually emerged into the 
open he could be charged with not having resisted the first steps along 
what he now asserted was a pernicious road. In this way, Trotsky 
helped to elaborate and even reported on the economic resolution of 
the XII Party Congress which embodied the deflationist solution of the 
‘scissors’ crisis; Zinoviev joined in the decisions of April 1925 on ex- 
tending NEP in the countryside, whatever reservations he may have 
made about the possibility of building socialism in Russia; and, eventu- 
ally, Bukharin supported the decision of January 1928 to meet the 
kulaks’ refusal to sell grain by confiscating it from them with the help 
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of the poor peasants, a decision the consequences of which in the long 
run made collectivization of agriculture the only means of feeding the 
towns. 

Each of the decisions which were thus taken with the apparent 
consent of the potential opposition leaders struck ideologically and/or 
materially at some important element of the combination of interests 
upon which the Russian revolution was founded. The deflationist 
policy of 1923 provoked the strikes of August-September and the 
refusal of some party organizations to co-operate in their suppression. 
The broadening of NEP in the spring of 1925 found one of its possible 
interpretations in Bukharin’s ‘enrich yourselves’ slogan, which clearly 
contradicted the principles of the October Revolution—and which 
might mean dearer bread for the workers. The anti-kulak drive of 
January-March 1928 struck at much broader sections of the peasantry 
(for which reason Stalin soon agreed to the mitigation of the excesses 
demanded by Bukharin), and provoked resistance in those sections of 
the party which had got used to regarding Bukharin’s interpretation 
of NEP as the correct one and alternative solutions as detestable 
Trotskyism. In each case, groups of party workers who resented and 
resisted the new policy crystallized more or less informally, and attached 
themselves with more or less encouragement to those among the party 
leaders who were known to have had their reservations about the 
policy in question. The minority leader himself might have recourse 
to the support of such groupings (the very existence of which under 
the rules adopted in 1921 could never be formally acknowledged) as 
his ultima ratio against his being ousted by the majority group, which 
might well argue that people whose acceptance of an obviously neces- 
sary policy had been hedged about with reservations were not exactly 
the most suitable leaders to execute it. In post-1921 conditions, as 
distinct from those of 1917-19, relations between a potential opposition 
leader and his supporters in the party at large were complicated by his 
knowledge that a demonstration on his part followed by an adverse 
majority decision was bound to end his career as a leader; on the other 
hand, the average member of ‘his’ group was interested only in making 
an impressive stand for what he regarded as the basic principles of 
communism; he would therefore drive his reluctant ‘leader’ into con- 
flicts all the implications of which he could hardly realize—for the 
average party official was not fully familiar with the efficiency which 
the party machine had already achieved. Hence Trotsky’s experience 
in December 1923, when his caucus tried to press him to go beyond the 
point where a not unfavourable compromise was available, but could 
not force him to extremes of which he realized the implications—and 
hence his apparent lack of resolution, which Carr criticizes (p. 34). 
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Similarly, Trotsky describes Zinoviev and Kamenev as ‘in their struggle 
for self-preservation being compelled to adapt themselves to the class- 
consciousness of the Leningrad proletariat’ (p. 60). When Bukharin’s 
hour struck, he would not go so far: his supporters (Uglanov and the 
other leaders of the Moscow organization) were removed by an appeal 
of the CC to the Moscow party members,'© but he himself offered no 
resistance outside the closed doors of the Politburo, and even insisted, 
as his part of the bargain, on a public denial that disagreements within 
the Politburo existed. In the setting which had evolved meanwhile, 
the recognition of such disagreements would have involved the denun- 
ciation of the right-wing leaders as upholding a definite ‘deviation’ ; 
and half a year later Bukharin and his friends had to fight for the right 
to protest against the policies adopted contrary to their advice by 
resignation from their posts. 

Once a group had formed and adopted a definite platform (at first 
a negative one) and had proceeded to make an open stand, it had to 
elaborate the theoretical concepts to justify the platform itself and the 
breach of formal party discipline involved in its defence; virtually the 
only way in which this could be done was to define communist 
principles in such a way that the majority attitude appeared to be a 
betrayal of those principles, as distinct from a simple tactical error which 
might have been corrected within the framework of party discipline. 
This point once reached, no orderly retreat was possible; the outcome 
was inevitable—condemnation, expulsion or submission; and under 
Stalin’s regime, submission was no guarantee against eventual liquida- 
tion. When the history of the struggle came eventually to be written it 
would concentrate upon leaders who might have fought for their own 
personal ambitions or for a cause—angelic or diabolical, according to the 
historian’s own standpoint—but it was natural that the leaders would 
appear to have lacked the virtue of consistency in their struggle, since 
one essential element in the situation (the group which actually drove 
the opposition forward) could not be documented. The exception proves 
the rule; for the Opposition of 1927 behaved as an alternative party. 

In the autumn of 1925, the conflicts within the party majority of 
1923-4 became explicit enough to be reflected in later documentation. 
By that date, if not earlier, a caucus of the Leningrad opposition was 
in existence and was tendering advice even to its friends in Germany. 
Of course, the existence of the caucus was not mentioned in such 
communications (let alone the name of the Politburo member Zinoviev 
which would in any case have carried no great weight with the present 
writer). I may add that the advice—as distinct from that offered by 
Zinoviev to Ruth Fischer!’ after the XIV Party Congress—was directed 
towards the adoption by the German left-wingers of those tactics which 
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would best preserve their standing in the party’s councils. Since Carr is 
now moving on safe ground as to evidence, I may restrict myself to one 
correction with reference to what I have called earlier the submerged 
parts of the iceberg. 

Carr supposes (pp. 59 and 227) that since the early summer of 1925 
the Moscow organization was in Stalin’s hands; his only evidence is 
the natural professions of loyalty by the Moscow leaders, coupled with 
the statements of outside observers to whom Stalin appeared as the 
undisputed head of the party majority. As early as this date, we believed 
that (within the general framework of the party majority) the Moscow 
leaders were specific supporters of Bukharin; and this belief—which, 
in itself, might be dismissed as biased—is supported by a number of 
documented facts. The Moscow leaders allowed their conference to 
be opened by a keynote speech by Bukharin, which Carr rightly 
describes as ‘provocative and meant to be provocative’ (p. 123); the 
motion which they adopted on that speech contained the point (un- 
fortunately not quoted by Carr) that peasant co-operatives as then 
existing in Russia (i.e. co-operatives of the type frequent in West and 
North European countries) would grow into socialism without inter- 
mediate stages (neposredstvenno—the word is italicized in the original): 
i.e. without any further leap, such as collectivization. This was a 
specifically Bukharinite doctrine, thus asserted in Moscow in the very 
earliest stages of the discussion; during the following year, anyone who 
had to follow the educational materials of the Moscow organization 
would have had to digest more of such tenets, such as the tendency 
towards socialism of co-operatives even though they might be domina- 
ted by kulaks (since they had to invest their funds in the State Bank). 
With growing differentiation inside the party majority of 1925-6 the 
situation sharpened until the Moscow leaders were removed in the 
October crisis of 1928 (mentioned above). 

This politico-organizational issue is important in assessing the events 
of 1925. It is not at all evident that Stalin disposed of an overwhelming 
majority of his own among the middle ranks of the party machine, 
independent of the Leningrad group as well as of Bukharin’s followers. 
In the following year it was alleged that the Politburo contained (as 
well as the left-wing Opposition and the Bukharinites) a centre group 
between the latter and Stalin; it consisted of Kalinin, Voroshilov and 
Tomski. Moreover, not all of Stalin’s closer political friends were 
clearly delimited from the Bukharinite standpoint. Molotov, speaking 
in Leningrad, might reproach the opposition for representing new 
elements freshly arrived from the countryside who had no faith in 
socialism—this was another way of saying that they were not prepared 
to make the necessary effort—as well as those elements among the old 
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workers ‘for whom the obligations of the working class to the peasantry 
are not sufficiently clear’ (p. 157). Taking all this into consideration, 
one might suggest that in the discussions of the period Stalin was not 
a free agent; if he wished to remain at the helm, he had to choose 
between two groups of potential supporters, while agreeing with the 
tenets of neither of them. His choice was inevitably dominated by the 
repercussions to be expected in the countryside, as well as by the 
consideration as to which of the two potential evils could be over- 
come more easily. In the esoteric language of party disputes this 
question might be answered by Stalin’s statement that the left-wing 
deviation was the more dangerous, since by virtue of the whole of its 
past history, the party was better adapted for a struggle against devia- 
tions of the right." 

The Leningrad opposition had no reason to share this optimism (if 
it was optimism, from its point of view). It noted that when solution 
of the disagreements was sought in October by way of compromise 
(cf. pp. 108-9 and 347) the error of underestimating the kulak threat 
(which might have implications concerning the ‘enrich yourselves’ 
line) was described as just as dangerous as the error of overestimating it 
(which would tend towards applying excessive pressure on the peasantry 
in order to prevent undesirable developments). Yet in early December 
the second deviation was described as the more dangerous one, and 
every party member could appreciate the implications of this assess- 
ment as affecting personnel matters and policy issues pending at the 
local level. This reversal was carried out not by agreement at the top 
but by a motion of the Moscow Regional Conference, on a keynote 
speech by the very Bukharin whose advocacy of ‘enrich yourselves’ 
had opened the dispute. Evidently Stalin had made his choice; if he 
had done so unwillingly, so much the worse, since it verified the sus- 
picion that the party machine was being transformed under the pressure 
of overwhelming social forces into the instrument of a kulak degenera- 
tion of the revolution. Hence the sudden decision to oppose Stalin’s 
report (the contents of which the Opposition leaders had approved 
beforehand) with a co-report, which in the circumstances could mean 
only a declaration of war. As far as party relations within the machine 
were concerned, this war was lost before a shot was fired, so that it 
made sense only as a notification of dissent from the trend to which the 
party machine seemed to be destined. 

This also accounts for Krupskaya’s analogies (pp. 135, 136) with the 
Stockholm Congress of united Social Democracy (which had a 
Menshevik majority) to prove the point—which in itself was hardly 
open to question—that even party majorities might occasionally err. 
It would not have been difficult to adduce instances from Bolshevik 
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party history, but there the errors would have been of a moderate 
order of magnitude; the point of the comparison was the suggestion 
that the majority’s errors were comparable with those of the Men- 
sheviks (if the term ‘error’ was not by this date too charitable in 
Bolshevik eyes)—and hence justified the opposition of an organized 
fraction. From this also. derives Zinoviev’s appeal that the defeated 
groups should be admitted to collaboration, an appeal which was 
directed rather towards the anarcho-syndicalist groups such as the 
Workers’ Opposition and Democratic Centralism than towards 
Trotsky (as Carr appears to believe, pp. 141-2). Trotsky was a Politburo 
member whom each of the contending wings of the Old Guard might 
welcome as an ally; but alliance with the other groups made sense only 
on the assumption that the majority represented, not an erroneous 
interpretation of Bolshevism, but an anti-Bolshevik group; and that 
the working class must be rallied against it, irrespective of differences 
of opinion about a future remote if Bukharin’s ‘enrich yourselves’ 
were to denote the line of development of the party majority, and 
hence of the Russian revolution itself. 

These demonstrative acts appear to be fantastically exaggerated if 
one bears in mind the fact that the Opposition had no definite proposals 
to offer beyond the removal of Stalin from his post as Secretary 
General; but they make sense on the assumption—and on this assump- 
tion alone—that the statements about the ‘main danger’ and the break- 
ing of the Opposition’s Leningrad position—which became doubly 
inevitable in consequence of these demonstrations—offered the key 
to the interpretation of trends the development of which would result 
in the shifting of the Russian revolution from a proletarian to a peasant 
basis. The Opposition’s description of Soviet state industry as ‘state 
capitalism’ could, in the context in which it was formulated, be ex- 
plained only as a justification of strikes against the exploitation of labour 
by the said ‘state capitalism’; while if Bukharin succeeded in trans- 
forming the ruling party into a servant of the peasantry, it might imply 
the threat of the formation of an independent party to defend the in- 
terests of labour in what would no longer be a working-class state. 
Although no one dared to express it openly, this theme was to under- 
lie the party crisis of October 1926;!° and the existence of this potential 
corollary to the formulations concerning state capitalism of the previous 
year rendered their withdrawal imperative as soon as they were made. 
Supporters of this interpretation would deny that socialism could be 
built in the USSR so long as it was isolated in general, and in particular 
from the industrial countries of the West, which were at that time far 
advanced in comparison with Russia and were supposed to be capable 
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state. At the present time, of course, the USSR’s leadership of a ‘socialist 
camp’ mainly composed of underdeveloped countries has removed the 
problem of defending ‘socialism in one country’ but involves great 
expenditure on their development. 

The last chapter of the party-political part of the book is headed 
‘New Alignments’ and hints at the preparation of the Zinoviev— 
Trotsky bloc, which will open the continuation of the record in volume 
IX of Carr’s work, and which was well prepared by the record which 
we have followed in the volume under review. Carr suggests that 
‘Stalin’s position was now so overwhelmingly strong that his oppon- 
ents were bound to unite against him’ (p. 172); it was indeed already 
so strong that even a United Opposition had no organizational pros- 
pects whatsoever; its ideological position in advocating alternative 
policies would be weakened by the necessity that each one of the allies 
should sacrifice some part of his own tenets. But however irrational the 
bloc might be from a pragmatic point of view, the previous struggle— 
to ‘punish’ Stalin for his manoeuvres with Bukharin—had been driven 
to a point where the differences between the supporters of Zinoviev 
and Trotsky appeared insignificant. If Stalin was becoming a tool of 
the kulaks (or of their spokesman Bukharin); if the majority of the 
XIV Party Congress could be compared with the Mensheviks of 1906 
(only a few of whom had been left-wing Mensheviks such as Trotsky) ; 
and if the Workers’ Opposition could be invited to participate in the 
defence of the workers’ sectional interests—then what was the point 
of quarrelling with a revolutionary such as Trotsky about points of 
doctrine such as the ‘permanent revolution’? At the very worst, the 
Zinovievites would now regard this doctrine as no more than an 
exaggerated expression of his legitimate distrust of the peasants. And 
why should they quarrel about the respective part to be played by the 
old and the young guard in a party which, in any case, would have to 
be reconstructed from top to bottom? The atmosphere of the eve and 
immediate aftermath of the XIV Congress thus became a decisive 
weapon”? for those among the Zinovievite caucus who wished to go 
to the extreme length of threatening a party split, and to unite with 
Trotsky to this end. There was a strong minority who opposed this; 
since the original raison d’étre of the Zinoviev group had been the 
struggle against Trotsky, it was impossible to form a practical alliance 
for the support of definite policies, such as would make sense for Stalin 
or for Trotsky himself; the very idea of allying with Trotsky implied 
that the concept of the Old Guard, the upholders of Bolshevik principles, 
had become obsolete. 

A realignment of even greater importance took place during these 
months, although because of the consequences of the first one it took 
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two more years to come to the surface. Stalin had broken Zinoviev’s 
organizational strength with Bukharin’s help, and was eager to recon- 
cile the Leningrad Bolsheviks; so he emphasized industrialization. It 
was in this connection that ‘Socialism in one country’ achieved its 
definite meaning. In defining the type of industrialization required, 
Stalin dissociated himself from the concepts of his temporary allies; the 
mere growth of light industries was not enough, and only the develop- 
ment of heavy industry could secure the country’s independence.?! 
This attitude was diametrically opposed to that of Bukharin; three 
months later, the latter countered the demands which the opposition 
had meanwhile raised with the proposition that industry could not 
develop more quickly than the peasant market?*—which certainly 
required the products of light industry plus some industries producing 
agricultural implements. The alliance between Zinoviev and Trotsky, 
which was itself provoked by that between Stalin and Bukharin, pre- 
served the latter alliance up to the expulsion of the United Opposition 
by the XV Party Congress, to the detriment of all concerned. If the 
‘enrich yourselves’ ideology had been nipped in the bud there would 
have been less need of surgery, at least as regards the right wing of the 
party; in the country at large, the ‘second revolution’ was bound to 
provoke resistance, which was naturally reflected within the party itself. 
As it was, this ideology appeared for two whole years to be an admis- 
sible interpretation of the party line, at least to provincial party officials 
with little inclination for fine theoretical distinctions. On the Left, 
there would have been no demand for drastic demonstrations, and 
those leaders who represented the earlier tradition of the labour move- 
ment would have been allowed to recede into the background, 
gradually but inevitably, with better opportunities for ideological 
readjustment than they eventually received in their places of exile. 
Reconciliations there were; but Stalin never took them seriously after 
what had happened during those two tragic years. 

This argument, however, presupposes that Stalin’s own concepts 
were as clearly formulated in the spring of 1925 as they were a year 
later, and—an even more hypothetical assumption—that whereas the 
situation, in his own opinion, required that major changes should be 
put off for one or two years, he should have had the tact so to manage 
it that influential sections of the party should be antagonized as little 
as possible; instead, conflicts were exacerbated by periodical changes in 
the “party line’, designed to select the unconditionally obedient type 
of party official. This hypothetical Stalin would have come close to 
Lenin’s requirements as to the ideal Secretary General; but it would 
not have been the historical Stalin; it remains, to say the least, an open 
question whether the ideal type could have reached and retained a 
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position of control at a time of historical crisis. In this, as well as in other 
respects, Stalin’s successors have had an easier part to play; and to some 
extent this is because Stalin himself has existed and played his part, and 
because he can be seen as a background against which the progress of 
Soviet society can be measured. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


A. The Lenin Enrolment 


In vol. IV of his work (p. 358) Mr. Carr regards as a main reason for 
the success of the drive the workers’ desire to make their jobs safe in 
times of rising unemployment. This interpretation is contradicted by 
the fact that the contraction of Soviet industry had already come to an 
end by the beginning of 1924; the employment figures for industrial 
enterprises in Leningrad were (as at 1 January each year) 1924, 97,000; 
1925, 122,000; 1926, 196,500. These figures go far in explaining the 
easy defeat of the Leningrad opposition. During 1924 the number of 
party members in Leningrad whose occupational status was given as 
‘worker’ rose from 6,320 to 30,613, i.e. to almost exactly one-quarter 
of the total number of Leningrad workers. Cf. O. I. Shkaratan’s article 
on “Changes in the Social Composition of the Leningrad Workers, 
1917-1928’, in Istoriya SSSR 1959 no. 5. 

In the volume under review (pp. 177, 178) Carr speaks of the Lenin 
enrolment as of a draft into the party as the result of a CC decision, and 
opposes this method of recruitment to pressure from would-be recruits 
to the ranks. But there is no contradiction between pressure from out- 
siders who wished to become party members and a decision by the 
party as to which groups of recruits should be admitted so as not to 
distort the party’s outlook (which would have been inevitable if the 
ambitious civil servant and the wealthy peasant with ambitions in 
local government had had their way). In fact, the number of actual 
admissions during the Lenin enrolment was twice what had originally 
been intended. Cf. also Y. Glazyrin, Regulirovaniye sostava KPSS v period 
stroitelstva sotsializma, Moscow 1957, pp. 21-23. The CC decided 
whether the party’s doors should be opened, and in which direction; 
but it could not draft any ordinary worker or peasant, as distinct from 
army officers or civil servants, who at a certain stage of their careers 
might be amenable to the suggestion that a party card would be helpful 
for further promotion. The only result of the enrolment of unwilling 
recruits would have been the disagreeable one of having to expel them 
(at the very latest, at the next purge) for ‘passivity’, religious observance, 
etc. The worker joining the party might have his ambitions, which 
in some cases might go beyond that of improving his status as a manual 
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worker, though this would not apply to as many as a quarter of the 
Leningrad industrial workers. However, ambition fic acquiring 
engineering or managerial jobs created an active interest in industrial- 
ization, which is the point emphasized above in the text. 


B. Was there an alternative to collectivization? 


This issue has been raised in A. Nove’s review of the preceding 
volume of Carr’s History of Soviet Russia (in Soviet Studies, vol. X 
p- 387 ff.). I personally consider that it implies that the party was bound 
to reject Bukharin in the long run if it wished to retain power and to 
develop Russia otherwise than as a country dominated by medium 
capitalist enterprise in agriculture, with industry developing slowly 
and only in those directions which might conform with the needs of 
the agricultural entrepreneurs. Such a development could only be 
described as democratic if one were to equate democracy with private 
enterprise. In Russia, which had undergone the sufferings of a pro- 
longed civil war, and where large sections of the peasantry had been 
excited against the working class and the only influential workers’ 
party, kulak democracy would have given way to overt reaction as 
quickly as it did in Stambolisky’s Bulgaria. In my opinion, Bukharin’s 
advocacy of pro-kulak policies can be subjectively explained only as 
a reaction against the breakdown of his earlier concept of a direct 
‘leap’ into full communism. 

Mr. Nove (loc. cit. p. 389) joins issue with Carr’s description of the 
events of 1925 as a successful attempt by the peasants to hold the cities 
to ransom; by refusing to sell at unfavourable prices the peasants made 
legitimate use of the laws of the market, he says. The point is not so 
simple as it appears in this presentation, since the peasants themselves 
were divided into classes, and the policies of the CP—to an inherent 
criticism of which such discussions should be devoted—operated by 
emphasizing these divisions. The kulak withheld from the market not 
only his own grain, which was a comparatively moderate share of the 
total marketable grain (though its exact amount was much disputed in 
the institutions dealing with agricultural economics), but also all that 
part of the grain of his poorer neighbours which he could control by 
the use of his economic strength and those relationships at village level 
which were strengthened in the process of Revitalizing the Soviets. 
In theory, if the state could secure the grain without allowing it to 
pass through the kulak’s hands, a more favourable price could be 
guaranteed to the medium peasant— and also to the urban population. 
This was the solution officially favoured by the party majority, and it 
is difficult to describe it as a more illegitimate interference with ‘the 
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laws of the market’ than, say, any anti-trust legislation. A state with 
a consolidated industrial economy, which was capable of dispensing 
its help to those groups of the peasantry which it wished to favour, and 
which had a strongly anti-kulak bias in local government, might break 
the kulak’s power simply by using the ‘commanding heights’ for the 
prevention of certain developments of private enterprise; but this 
would involve organizing the lower strata of the village in opposition 
to the higher, and this was the very thing to which the right wing of 
the CPSU objected during the critical years. Such a policy, however, 
would presuppose that the “original socialist accumulation’ had already 
taken place in the country concerned, or outside: for example, if the 
USSR were now offering economic help to a country wishing to 
proceed along socialist lines without the convulsions of a forced 
collectivization which might reduce its value as an ally of the USSR. 
In the conditions of 1925-6 these were not practical policies; their 
official advocacy amounted merely to delaying to a convenient moment 
the choice between a kulak-oriented policy and one of forced collectiv- 
ization. 


1 As an example—not at all formal and centralist in character—of such aspects of Soviet 
legislation, | may mention the discussion of the new Family Law in the VTsIK sessions of 1925 
and 1926 (reproduced in long excerpts in my Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family, 
London, 1949). 

2 A classical example is Lenin’s expulsion of extremists from the Bolshevik fraction in 1909, 
on the grounds of their philosophical views as well as of their refusal to use the Duma of Tsarist 
Russia as a platform. True, Stalin (Sochineniya, vol. II pp. 149 ff. and 160 ff.) and his Baku organiza- 
tion at that time opposed expulsions on ideological grounds—as did the Bolsheviks of St. Peters- 
burg—and Lenin had to make a partial withdrawal (Lenin, Sochineniya, vol. XVI pp. 49 ff.). 

3 The arrangement adopted was a committee established in 1924 by the non-Trotskyist 
members of the Politburo, in which they discussed and decided all issues before putting them 
before Trotsky in the full Politburo (pp. 6, 7: all page references, unless otherwise denoted, refer 
to the book under review). 

* The Prophet Unarmed, p. 286. 

> Ibid. pp. 10-11 (quoted by Christopher Hill in his review of Deutscher’s book in this journal, 
vol. XI pp. 317-18). 

© Cf. ibid. pp. 130-1. 

? Carr establishes the date of Trotsky’s article in footnote 4 on page 8. 

§ Pp. 33, 34. My remark above is not intended as a denial of the existence of a contradiction 
between the dynamics of the struggle for power and the demands of revolutionary discipline; 
had the latter not prevailed, the revolution could not have survived. 

* It may be no accident that it was not in connection with disagreements on Russian internal 
policies that the United Opposition of 1926-7 went to extremes—which resulted in Trotsky’s 
Clemenceau Thesis, the admitted use of a clandestine press, and the street demonstrations of 
7 November 1927; the scope of such disagreements was in fact decreasing when Stalin prepared 
his attack against the kulaks and advocated industrialization. Their action was based on inter- 
national issues, such as the attitude to the left wing of the Kuomintang and the Anglo-Soviet 
Trades Union Committee. 

10 Stalin, Sochineniya, vol. XII p. 65 ff. (in English, Leninism, 1947 ed., pp. 268 ff.). 

1 Soviet Studies vol. X p. 387. 

12 The letter to Stetski, the editor of Komsomolskaya pravda, written a few weeks later by 
Stalin, Molotov and Andreyev (Stalin, Sochineniya, vol. XII p. 153 ff.) supposes that the issue was 
still open and not clearly answered in the negative by Stalin’s group. Mikoyan, however, stated 
at the XIV Party Congress (Ofchet, p. 187) that he—and presumably also others of Stalin’s group— 
had explicitly rejected the slogan from the very start. It is left to the historian to guess whether 
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these variations in emphasis derive only from Stalin’s more careful manoeuvring (that he did 
not dare to offend Bukharin outright—see below, p. 406) or whether Stalin’s group only gradually 
dissociated itself from Bukharin’s interpretation of the development of NEP. 

13 Sochineniya, vol. VII p. 126. 

14 Ibid. pp. 116, 117. 

15 XIV Congress, Otchet, p. 168. 

16 Izvestiya TsK VKP(b) 1928 no. 31 (2 October 1928). 

17 Reported in her book Stalin and German Communism (Harvard University Press, 1948), 
the title of which is, however, slightly misleading, since persons other than Stalin are the main 
heroes of her record. 

18 Stalin, Sochineniya, vol. XII p. 337. 

19 | heard it more than once expressed in private conversations even with supporters of the 
party majority; they were, however, reluctant to repress the opposition by violent means if it 
should succeed in gathering considerable support among the working class. One year later, 
Trotsky (The Real Situation in Russia, p. 194) argued against the concept as discussed among 
‘certain elements of the party machine’ (perhaps Bukharinites) as well as among oppositionists 
who despaired of the possibility of gaining a majority within the party. 

20 There were less honourable weapons in their armoury, such as the spreading of rumours 
about Frunze’s death (pp. 110-111), which were due, not to an unpolitical writer, but to irrespon- 
sible politicians. 

21 Stalin, Sochineniya, vol. VIII pp. 119 ff. Carr quotes this important distinction only in his 
preceding volume (p. 357), i.e. not in connection with political delimitations of position. 

22 Cf. A. Rykov and N. I. Bukharin, Partiya i oppozitsionny blok, Gosizdat 1926, passim (their 
reports, in Moscow and Leningrad, on the plenary meeting of the CC in July 1926). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Peter Knirsch, Die Oekonomischen Auschauungen Nikolaj I. Bucharins. 
Berlin: Ost-Europe-Institut, Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Veréffent- 
lichungen, Band 9, 1959. 236 pp.; Bibliographische Mitteilungen des 
Ost-Europa Instituts, Berlin, Heft 1, 1959: N. I. Bucharin. 91 pp. 


Tuts excellent book is a summary of the economic ideas of Bukharin, 
necessarily branching out into his political and sociological thought. 
So far as the reviewer, who is no specialist, knows, only one source has 
been omitted from the bibliography accompanying the book under 
separate cover, and indeed from the book itself: Bukharin’s speech at 
his trial. This appears to have been a major political statement of the 
Right Opposition, and was certainly worth inclusion. Also, Mr. 
Knirsch appears to be unaware of the long conversation with Bukharin 
described by G. A. Tokaev in his Betrayal of an Ideal. 

The author shows great maturity of judgment but it is sometimes 
painfully evident that his work originated in a thesis for a German 
university. The footnote references show a certain ponderosity and the 
text is occasionally careful to the point of vain repetition. But these 
faults seem to arise from the circumstances of composition rather than 
from the author’s personality. One might also complain that there is no 
index. An index of abstract subject matter is of course very difficult, 
but not impossible. 

As a young scholar writing a thesis, the author’s concern is naturally 
what did Bukharin think about this or that issue that interested him, 
rather than what appears to be Bukharin’s implicit attitude to the 
questions that interest a modern Western reader. In other words he is 
telling a plain tale in a non-controversial manner and on the whole lets 
Bukharin speak for himself. Since Bukharin is for most of us a terra 
incognita, this is perhaps not to be regretted, but the quality of the 
comments that the author permits himself nevertheless induce the 
regret that he had not permitted himself more liberties. Good examples 
of this limitation are his failure to explore Bukharin’s attitude to 
synthetic a priori propositions (p. 25), to the technical details of marginal 
utility theory, and to Say’s Law. In general Bukharin’s books get full 
treatment, his polemical articles on more important topics are too much 
neglected. 

What actually was, for instance, Bukharin’s attitude to the B6hm- 
Bawerkian theory of diminishing marginal utility? If he really managed 
to write a whole book about it (Die Politische Oekonomie des Rentners) 
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without seriously coming to grips with B6hm-Bawerk, this is an im- 
portant fact. It is always interesting to know exactly what attitude a 
Marxist took to the theory of marginal utility. Curiosity drove me to 
the original, which reveals a quite exceptionally monstrous and direct 
misunderstanding of the whole marginal utility theory: it is as if 
Bukharin, in addition to not understanding the books he criticizes, has 
not even read them. For example (Politische Oekonomie des Rentners, 
p- 74): ‘And further: the valuation of each single commodity is in no 
way conditioned by its utility. A clear example is the articles of every- 
day use: not one housewife, who goes to the market to buy, values 
bread at its extremely high subjective value, but on the contrary her 
valuation varies about the already existing market prices.’ 

An admirable feature of the book is that Bukharin’s thought is con- 
sistently placed in its historical perspective and compared with the 
views of other Marxists on the same issues; the new textbook ‘Political 
Economy’ is consistently used for this purpose. It emerges for instance 
that Bukharin’s theory of imperialism is the same as Lenin’s in almost 
every detail and has chronological priority over it; the probability is 
overwhelming that Lenin simply plagiarized him (p. 131). Indeed, 
Lenin’s theory is less complete in that it omits the struggle of capitalist 
‘monopolies’ for markets in the colonial territories. At this point the 
author fails to mention the stress placed on the problem of markets by 
Rosa Luxemburg (whose work he does not mention); it is the same as 
to say that he has failed to reproduce for us Bukharin’s attitude, im- 
plicit or explicit, to the truth of Say’s Law. For it will be remembered 
that Rosa Luxemburg’s theory of imperialism admitted the falsity of 
the Law while Lenin’s theory, neglecting the problem of markets, 
implied its truth. 

The main interest of Bukharin to a non-specialist reader is, in what 
precisely did his right-wing Bolshevism consist and precisely at what 
time and why did he shift from the extreme left? During the period of 
War Communism, Bukharin favoured the direction of labour, i.e. 
he was still a left-winger at the Tenth Congress when this issue was at 
its height. There should be much more on this subject, for although he 
wrote little on it Bukharin was Trotsky’s principal supporter on the 
‘statification of the trade unions’. However (p. 200), there is no record 
of Bukharin having opposed the NEP. (And here the author makes the 
only serious historical error that the reviewer has been able to detect, 
when he says that Bukharin is not speaking the truth in claiming that 
the NEP was the original economic model of the October Revolution: 
it certainly was Lenin’s original economic model and Lenin did quite 
consciously introduce a NEP-like model in the first months after 
October, reverting to it in 1921. The falsity lies only in Bukharin’s 
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implication that he personally supported such an economic model in 
1917.) Bukharin seems characteristically—for he was essentially an 
opportunist or, which is the same thing, an orthodox theoretician— 
to have switched to the NEP line the moment it was handed down, 
and to have supported it throughout. Mr. Knirsch unfortunately does 
not give his opinion, but it is evident that what converted him, apart 
from party discipline and political calculation, was the lessons that he 
had learned about the agrarian question since 1917. Having once been 
brought up sharply against the facts of Russian village life, Bukharin 
seems to have come down out of his left-wing clouds and to have 
become a moderate once and for all. Nevertheless he at no time accepted 
the market socialism of the NEP as being true socialism. In a large 
number of confused passages he indicates his life-long faith that deliber- 
ate central planning of the economy is by definition the only socialism. 
He supported the NEP as a moderate, not as a Titoist before his time. 

What if anything did Bukharin actually contribute to Bolshevism? 
He ended his life as a supporter of the NEP after Stalin had condemned 
it and this is how he has come down to history. But NEP was certainly 
not his invention and he seems to have made no theoretical contribu- 
tion to it. There is another omission here in that Bukharin’s controversy 
with the anti-NEP theorist Preobrazhenski is very slightly handled. 
His true Marxist originality seems to have lain in the fact that he 
developed the theory of imperialism which is now attributed to Lenin, 
and in his theory of the ‘costs of revolution’ (pp. 147-51)—the admission 
that there is every theoretical and practical reason to suppose that pro- 
ductivity and the standard of living will at first be lowered by the 
proletarian revolution. For the rest, the book reveals him as essentially 
a secondary thinker, enamoured indeed of ideas and more truly intel- 
lectual than the other leaders but very far from scholarly and also 
basically lacking in force and the gifts of leadership. 

The book is prefaced with a short and accurate biography. 


PeTrer WILES 
New College, Oxford 








A NOTE ON BUKHARIN’S IDEAS 


Since I knew Bukharin, and have experienced the impact of his earlier writings on 
young Central European Marxists at the time of their publication, I may add a few 
observations about the part played by these writings in the intellectual developments 
of the time. 

Some injustice is done not only to the man but also to the theorist Bukharin by 
concentrating, in a review of his ideas, on his books. With the partial exception of 
Economics of the Transition Period these books were written to present accepted com- 
munist tenets, deviations in details being only occasional and caused by misunder- 
standings. Yet Bukharin, like every communist of his generation, regarded clarifica- 
tion of controversial views within the party as at least as important as the defence of its 
common views against bourgeois critics. Knirsch mentions Bukharin’s denial of the 
possibility of national wars in our period (which was the focus of his disagreements 
with Lenin at that time) in a footnote only; he does not mention the Observations of 
an Economist, written in 1928 as the platform of Bukharin’s struggle against Stalin’s 
industrialization policies, the only document developing his specific views, within the 
very strict limits already then drawn by party discipline yet in a clearly polemical 
vein. The importance of the second omission is obvious; the first is relevant also in 
that it affects Bukharin’s alleged priority in the elaboration of the communist theory 
of imperialism. 

On the eve of World War I—the approach of which, at least since 1912, was obvious 
to everyone living in Austria as Bukharin as well as Lenin did—the economic interpre- 
tation of imperialism was a main discussion topic amongst Marxists. Vienna was the 
home of Hilferding, who had written the basic work on monopoly capitalism, as 
well as of Otto Bauer, who was at that time arguing against Rosa Luxemburg’s 
extremely able, though one-sided, attempt to explain armaments and colonial wars 
by the increasing difficulties met in the marketing of output that was steadily growing 
in quantity owning to modern investment. Her analysis, though made with the in- 
tention of showing that imperialism was not a mere outcome of wicked expansionist 
policies replaceable by more ‘reasonable’ yet still capitalist policies (as the reformists 
believed), was repugnant to Lenin who, twenty years before, had played a leading 
part in emancipating Russian Social Democracy from the Narodniks’ belief that, 
because of the marketing problem, capitalism could not develop in Russia. (Rosa 
Luxemburg, I may add, paid ample tribute to her Narodnik predecessors.) It was not 
an issue of ‘Says’ Law’ as is so frequently asserted: that ‘law’ is of a short-term character 
and it implies denial of the necessity of periodic depressions; no Marxist (not even 
Bukharin or Hilferding, whose theory of the cycle was based upon the necessity of 
periodic disproportions) could accept it, nor was it with Rosa Luxemburg (as distinct 
from some of her followers) a matter of the automatic breakdown of capitalism. Rosa 
Luxemburg believed that, long before the final stage of stagnation was reached, the 
misery involved in periodic depressions of increasing strength, and the political cata- 
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action of the worxing class. But Lenin was interested not in revolutionary prospects 
in general but in a demonstration of the definite connection in which the opportunity 
for revolutionary action would arise. Hilferding’s concept of finance capitalism as a 
new stage in capitalist development admirably suited the need to show that capitalist 
development, the imminence of which Lenin had shown in the Russia of 1893, had 
no prospects in the imperialist world of 1914. Hobson’s treatment of capital export as 
the basic characteristic of imperialism filled a point weakly elaborated in Hilferding’s 
analysis and allowed for the replacement of Rosa Luxemburg’s expectation of pro- 
longed decay by that of periodic war catastrophes caused by the need of those im- 
perialist groups which were handicapped by the existing distribution of the colonial 
world to change it in their favour. This last point—which, however, was essential for 
the Marxist explanation of imperialist wars—was Lenin’s original addition to Hilferd- 
ing’s and Hobson’s achievements: it was made already in his article ‘On the Slogan of 
the United States of Europe’, which was published in August 1915 as the outcome of 
discussions which had started at the conference of exiled Bolsheviks in February- 
March 1915. Bukharin had attended this conference and had collaborated with Lenin 
in Switzerland until his departure in July: it is possible, and even likely, that he made 
some contribution to the elaboration of the Bolshevik views, but no priority of his 
can be derived from the fact that his exposition of the results in book form was in 
December 1915 ready to be prefaced by Lenin, whose own book was written only in 
the following spring. 

Bukharin’s own contribution to the Marxist interpretation of imperialism was the 
conclusion—drawn not only by him but also by Pyatakov and Rosa Luxemburg— 
that the interpretation of modern wars as imperialist excluded the possibility of national 
emancipation struggles other than those waged by the proletariat. Acceptance of 
this interpretation would have rendered the Leninist theory of imperialism almost 
entirely irrelevant for our age of colonial emancipation movements. 

Bukharin’s importance for the development of communist theory rested not on any 
particular contribution by him buton the fact that he formed a link, if only by criticism, 
with pre-1914 Western social theories. When, seven years after him, I studied in 
Vienna economics under nearly the same set of Professors (the fact that Spann now 
held Boehm-Bawerk’s Chair surely marked no progress), we still felt strongly the 
need for an answer to the logical, though one-sided, constructions of the “Viennese 
school’ of marginal utility. Twenty years before a young Viennese Marxist, T. Eck- 
stein, had formulated in Die Neue Zeit the main counter-argument; economics deals 
with social aggregates and long-term developments and hence cannot be served by an 
analysis starting from Robinson Crusoe’s choices. This argument, however, would 
still allow for some dualism: Marxism to interpret the dynamics, marginal utility to 
explain the static equilibrium conditions of a market economy. In his article published 
in 1914 in Die Neue Zeit, and even more clearly in his Politische Oekonomie des Rentners, 
Bukharin showed how the development of bourgeois economics from Ricardo to 
Boehm-Bawerk reflected the change in the objective function of the bourgeoisie from 
being the developer of the productive resources to becoming a parasite of finance 
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capital, with its emphasis on speculation and marketing. As Knirsch on p. 66 notes, 
Bukharin regarded the reaction against marginal utility in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
as heralding the growth of a new, organizationally minded type of bourgeois—the 
managerial one, as it would be described today. (Had Bukharin lived long enough 
to see the triumph of Keynesianism with its expectation of ‘the rentier’s euthanasia’, 
and then the anti-Keynesian reaction in Western economics, he might have drawn the 
appropriate conclusions.) Bukharin’s effort to establish a connection between social 
developments within the bourgeoisie and changes in its fashions of economic thought 
became the central point in his argument: the number of errors which occurred in this, 
as in every polemic, is not essential for its appreciation. What, for example, would 
remain of Bochm—Bawerk’s reputation as a scholar if he were to be judged according 
to the number of misrepresentations occurring in his critique of Marx? 

In the Viennese mode of those days, and arising out of his critique of the Viennese 
school, Bukharin became infatuated with the fashion of model construction; and as a 
man who thought in terms of social mechanisms, his models had to be mechanical. 
Hence his search for equilibrium conditions which was, as Knirsch rightly points out, 
a central theme in his theoretical work. However, it did not fit into the framework of 
Marxism, which is essentially dialectical and concerned with change. Bukharin 
employed his equilibrium concepts in a critique of Rosa Luxemburg, who had started 
her conception of a capitalism developing to its inevitable doom from the discovery 
of an error in Marx’s mathematical illustration of the equilibrium conditions of an 
expanding capitalism. With mathematics better than those of Marx, models which 
did not invite Rosa Luxemburg’s conclusions might be constructed—but were they 
relevant for the real world of the period of World War I and its aftermath? With 
great interest we followed Bukharin’s attempt to develop, in his Economics of the 
Transition Period, a model which showed disequilibrium, in the decay of the old as well 
as in the growth of the new society. (To us, who experienced the ‘costs of revolution’, 
even of a defeated one which does not reward its costs by the construction of a new 
society, Bukharin’s recognition of the obvious was not as revealing as it appears to 
have been to Western intellectuals.) To Bukharin, however, disequilibrium meant a 
replacement of economic by political motivation: when war-communism, which had 
inspired his generalization, broke down, equilibrium was reinstated and became the 
standard with which the Soviet economy must comply. For a while it did comply; 
Bukharin became the chief theorist of NEP. This modest man, who had been fond 
of arguing on terms of equality even with younger comrades and who, as long as 
Lenin was alive, had always been very ready to correct committed mistakes, was now 
elevated as a kind of emblem by a group of Red Professors, men who had joined the 
party when it was in power and who expressed the mood of those strata of society 
which deemed that the revolution should be brought to an end. When the require- 
ments of industrialization contradicted those of equilibrium, Bukharin defended the 
latter, with all its implications. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
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Janos Kornai, Overcentralization in Economic Administration: A Critical 
Analysis Based on Experience in Hungarian Light Industry (translated 
from the Hungarian by John Knapp). London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xv-+236 pp. 32s. 6d. 


Tuis is an important book. It is a detailed study of Hungarian light 
industry—particularly of the shoe, leather, woollen and cotton trades— 
in the period of 1955, with some comments as to other years of the 
19505. Its virtue is that it was written by a bright Hungarian economist, 
asking many of the right questions about industrial administration, and 
having access to unpublished ministerial statistics which he knew how to 
utilize. Equally vital, it is described by the author as a product of con- 
siderable discussion with experts and leading managerial personnel of 
the industry. 

The study was begun in the Institute of Economics of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences during the spring of 1955, and was first published 
in Budapest in 1957 under the Institute’s sponsorship, having served as 
Mr. Kornai’s dissertation for the Candidate degree. Mr. Kornai has 
written, from Budapest, a brief preface in January 1958 for the Oxford 
edition. Despite the fact that the book was produced under these 
auspices, there is little effort to discuss administrative problems in 
terms of Marxist ideology. The approach is basically a fact-finding one, 
and Kornai’s view of the problems is that of the administrators with 
whom he talked—rather than that of most academic Marxist economists. 

Kornai’s subject is the central guidance of industry. He is concerned 
with the issues of control over firms through annual and quarterly 
plans, and with the problems of easy ‘achievement’ of plan fulfilment 
through one or another manner of deception. A great deal of attention 
is given to the role of managerial bonuses. Finally, there is some treat- 
ment of the procurement problem, although this material is much less 
informative than what Kornai has to say about his previous subjects. 

This book is of interest to the specialist on the USSR because, so far 
as I know, it is the only such book in English written ‘from the inside’ 
about any of the Soviet-type economies. While the specifics of the 
Hungarian situation of 1955 differ radically, of course, from that of the 
Soviet Union, the basic picture does not seem out of line with what we 
know of Soviet industry. In view of this, it seems worth while to 
summarize some of Kornai’s factual conclusions. 

The main drawback to using the material of this book—and, un- 
fortunately, we are given no indication of the seriousness of this draw- 
back—is that the discussion is almost entirely at the level of the 
individual firm. Yet we are told that, in light industry, the indus- 
trial directorate (intermediate between the firm and the ministry) was 
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really the basic economic unit (pp. 21-22 and 154). Thus a firm’s direc- 
tor might well be little more than a nachalnik tsekha within a Soviet 
plant, or a works manager in a British company. Moreover, we are 
specifically warned (p. 33) that the management of the industrial 
directorate is not governed by the same bonus system as is the manage- 
ment of the firm, and so we are left to wonder how important are 
these bonuses for the firm management in determining its conduct. 
While this reservation in accepting Kornai’s conclusions is a very 
serious one, it is unlikely that it vitiates the value of his work. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Kornai will at some time discuss this problem in 
rint. 

Kornai tells us that all planning for light industry’s firms was really 
on a quarterly basis. Annual plans were quite divorced from reality, 
carried no financial rewards or penalties to management, and it was 
widely held both in the enterprises and in the ministries that they 
should be abolished. Even the quarterly plans themselves were fre- 
quently revised. 

As to statistical use of ‘plan fulfilment’ data, Kornai presents interest- 
ing data covering four industries for four years which show how 
annual plan-fulfilment data may seem very close to 100 per cent., while 
the quarterly data vary widely around this mark (p. 6). 

The problems involved in being heavily dependent upon an export 
trade, even within the Soviet Bloc, is shown in the cotton industry 
where enterprises normally get only 45 days’ notice of specific orders 
(pp. 13-14). 

Kornai lays virtually his entire emphasis upon bonuses as the incen- 
tive to top management of enterprises. In this, he follows the same path 
as J. Berliner in his Factory and Manager in the USSR. Unfortunately, 
Kornai does not substantiate this emphasis by a consideration of the 
criteria underlying promotions, dismissals and demotions of manage- 
ment. Indeed, he presents some rather weak data for 1956 which in- 
dicate that a shift from a monthly to a quarterly bonus system for 
management did not affect the process of ‘storming’ by plants within 
each month. He explains this by the fact that higher bodies were all 
much concerned with enterprise fulfilment of monthly plans, and that 
the firm managements responded to this concern (p. 145). There is no 
effort to reconcile this explanation with his overwhelming emphasis 
upon managerial bonuses. Nevertheless, in view of Kornai’s close 
contact with managers, the fact that he places such heavy emphasis 
upon bonuses is some confirmation of Berliner’s thesis. 

Managerial bonuses are shown to be higher than those of technicians, 
not only absolutely but also as a proportion of base salary. On the 


other hand, a lower proportion of managers seem to get bonuses in 
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each quarter. Thus for light industry as a whole in 1955, between 87 
and 96 per cent. of eligible technical personnel received bonuses in any 
given quarter, and these averaged some 25 per cent. of their base 
salary. In contrast, ten plant directors in the leather and shoe industry 
averaged 32 per cent. bonuses (versus 21 per cent. for the technical 
personnel in these industries), but two of the ten directors received no 
bonus (pp. 73-74). One may draw the implication that those below top 
plant management receive bonuses almost automatically, but that top 
management personnel really have to earn their bonuses month by 
month. Unfortunately, no more information is offered and only these 
crumbs of data are added to our speculations on the subject. 

Rather convincing data are presented to show that collective rewards 
to firms—at least monetary ones, and this proviso is a major one—are 
insignificant (p. 95). 

Managerial bonuses in light industry are seen, in fact as opposed to 
theory, as depending essentially on the twin criteria of output (which 
was, however, temporarily played down in light industry in 1955, 
with no incentive at all for over-fulfilment) and costs. But it is made 
clear that the key criteria differed as between industries. 

Even with the emphasis upon cost-reduction (for standard products) 
in light industry, profits were treated as a criterion virtually irrelevant 
to plant management (pp. 35-36). Fairly good data are presented for 
1955 to show that investment plans, while formally dependent upon 
enterprise profits, were in fact determined rather independently of them 
(pp. 104-5). This conclusion as to the insignificance of profits is quite in 
line with Western conclusions regarding the Soviet economy. 

An extremely interesting analysis is presented of ‘storming’: i.e. 
of work spurts of a factory at the end of a period compared to the work- 
output at the beginning and middle. Data are presented indicating 
that, while ‘production’ in light industry as a whole in 1955 rose during 
the last month of each quarter (as a percentage of plan, but also pre- 
sumably in absolute terms), the same was not at all true of wages paid 
out (p. 138). Kornai draws the conclusion that it was only the finishing- 
work which was pushed at the end of each quarter; if he is correct in 
this, then ‘storming’ in socialist Hungary is very much like ‘storming’ 
in capitalist America. The implication for the same phenomenon in 
Russia would be quite interesting. Unfortunately, there is another 
possible explanation which Kornai does not explore. This is that 
workers ‘ration out’ their statements of piece-work claims—much as 
has been found to be the case in some British and American factories— 
in order to even out their earnings. 

It is when he comes to ‘solutions’ of administrative problems that 
Kornai runs into heavy seas. Some of his proposals are quite sound: 
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e.g. the desirability of having some excess capacity and greater raw 
material stocks in order to lend flexibility to the system. But basically 
he argues for a ‘loosening’ of the planning system, for a system of 
fewer plan indices under which enterprise management would be 
given more flexibility in achieving the remaining targets. He applauds 
the changes of this type in light industry which were introduced Sie 
1957. 

The fact is, however, that he describes Hungarian light industry as 
being very tightly controlled from the centre in 1955-6 as compared 
with other industries, such as many branches of engineering. Yet when 
he discusses the particular problems of 1955-6 in light industry, the 
treatment is mostly in terms of the success of firm managements in 
introducing ‘play’ into the instructions given them. Moreover, he sees 
the managements as basically only tied by output and cost targets— 
with other plan indices being relatively ignored. The logic of his 
analysis seems to this reviewer to point to an explanation of the weak- 
ness of administration in light industry primarily in terms of insuffi- 
cient control from the centre. But his solution is to further reduce the 
controls. 

Similarly, writing his preface to the English edition in January 1958, 
Kornai welcomes the raising of the stature of profits to first place in the 
determination of managerial bonuses. But originally, in October 1956, 
he saw this as only useful if it were preceded by a number of pre- 
conditions—first of which was the reformation of the price system. 
Clearly there is more to the problem of ‘solutions’ than Kornai puts 
forth. 

But the issue of ‘solutions’ is, in a sense, carping. The function of the 
book, and one which it fulfilled admirably, was one of analysis of a 
going system. The reform of it is another matter. 

In recommending this book, it should finally be said that it is quite 
well written, and that at least the first and more important half is 
pleasantly taut in style. John Knapp’s translation is free-flowing and 
straightforward. There is also a good index. 

Davip GRANICK 


Glasgow 
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John A. Armstrong, The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite. London: Stevens & 
Sons Ltd. (originally published by Frederick A. Praeger Inc., New 
York), 1959. 174 pp. 25s. 


PROFESSOR Armstrong has broken new ground in the field of Soviet 
political science and has made a major contribution to our factual 
knowledge in this area. He has tried to answer the question: Who are 
the present-day middle-level Soviet decision makers? (‘Middle-level’ 
is defined as reaching up to, but not including, members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.) To tackle 
this problem, he considers the Ukraine in the period from 1938 to 
1956. His concentration is mainly on the Communist Party apparatus, 
and on the State apparatus to a lesser extent. He is forced virtually to 
ignore the industrialists, military and police. By taking a single Re- 
public, he limits his field to manageable dimensions and yet has sufficient 
scope to draw sweeping conclusions. He is to be congratulated on per- 
forming in a first-rate fashion a most difficult task for, while leaning to 
some extent on unpublished Soviet Candidate dissertations, he has 
basically had to compile his own biographical statistics from the 
Ukrainian press. 

The Ukraine, in one important respect, seems to have been an un- 
usual area of the Soviet Union during the period studied by Armstrong. 
Under Khrushchev’s suzerainty from 1938 to 1949, the operation of its 
Party apparatus tended toward oligarchic rather than autocratic rule, 
and this system continued afterwards as well. Six Party Congresses 
took place in the Ukraine between 1938 and 1956, and the Central 
Committee met regularly—except during the war—four times a year, 
with frequent reports of its proceedings. Armstrong suggests that 
Khrushchev’s record of operating in a ‘collective leadership’ environ- 
ment may have contributed significantly to his acceptance as the 
national Soviet leader, and that the peculiar experience of Ukrainian 
élite members in functioning in this pattern may have contributed to 
their movement upward into top Soviet positions. 

It is also interesting that the War saw little defection by Ukrainian 
middle-level élite, that they apparently suffered few war losses, and 
that there was great stability in the top personnel of obkom apparatuses 
as between the beginning of the War and the immediate period of 
liberation from the Germans. 

In the 1938-56 period, there is a marked contrast between the 
geographic mobility of middle-level and lower-level officialdom. The 
first group seldom transferred outside of the Ukraine (this applies to 
State and Party officials, although not to industrial managers, police or 
military), while lower officials were frequently moved to other parts 
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of the USSR. This must lend a degree of stability to the work of top 
personnel which is surprising to this reviewer. Data concerning the 
first secretaries of the obkom Party committees confirm this impression 
of geographic stability. 

Armstrong’s picture of the typical membership pattern of the 
Ukrainian Party Presidium and of the obkom bureaus is interesting. 
The Presidium has typically consisted of: 


Secretaries of the Central Committee a —— 
High State officials of the Ukraine a <= “£603 
Commanding General of the Kiev Military District .. 1 


Pre-war, the director of the N KVD was a member and also, occasion- 
ally, some obkom first secretaries. 
The obkom bureau typically consists of: 


Obkom secretaries we 08S 
City committee and Komsomol first secretaries oe 
Chairman of the oblast executive committee ae 
Newspaper editor .. 2 A ie ae 
Director of the oblast police I 


If the obkom bureau is very large, industrial directors and military 
officers may be added to the membership. 

In both the Presidium and the obkom bureau, Party officials comprise 
no more than half to two-thirds of the membership. It is interesting that 
membership in both bodies seems to go with a man’s job, following 
a fairly uniform job-pattern, rather than representing recognition of the 
individual in his private capacity. This is a good deal more routinization 
than one finds in other Communist bodies of the USSR—as exempli- 
fied, for instance, by the membership of certain members of the diplo- 
matic corps on the all-Union Central Committee, while their superiors 
in the corps do not have this personal status. 

Particularly fascinating is Armstrong’s study of all eighty-seven in- 
dividuals who held office as obkom first secretaries between February 
1939 and January 1956. For seventy per cent. of them, information was 
available as to their previous jobs. Of this group, half had held a post 
within the same oblast; one-eighth had been chairman of an oblast 
executive committee, and three-eighths had been a deputy to an obkom 
first secretary. Twenty per cent. had moved from the headquarters of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party 

Armstrong argues that the Party deliberately allows for a ‘wastage’ 
of about fifty per cent. among those considered capable enough to 
warrant election as an obkom first secretary. Most of this wastage 
occurs in a man’s first four years of appointment. This is a good example, 
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on a massive scale, of the tendency observed elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union of a marked rejection of the approach of ‘pick a good man and 
stick with him’. For after all, an obkom first secretary has usually had 
a good deal of experience before reaching this post. 

The future careers of Armstrong’s eighty-seven first secretaries can 
be summed up in the following table (taken from data on pages 52-53. 
Unaccountably, eighty-eight secretaries are listed). 


First secretary as of 31 January 1956 or 6s a 27 
Had been first secretary of another oblast... .. 10 
First post as first secretary: 

In post less than four years .. “ 7” « 
In post more than four years a * ~~ = 


Disappeared from public notice after assignment as first 
secretary in one oblast = a PR i - 24 
Assignment lasted less than four years . . 


iS) 
iS) 


Demoted—but still to an important post—after assign- 
ment as first secretary in only one oblast i 9 


Transferred as first secretary to another oblast—but 
disappeared from public notice after several years 4 7 


Promoted (some, apparently, being kicked upstairs) .. 21 


Over one-third of the group which was promoted had served as first 
secretaries in two or more oblasts, and most of the rest had spent a 
long time as first secretary in a single oblast. Thus the post of oblast 
first secretary was not considered one in which a man proved himself, 
and from which he was quickly moved either up or down. 

The personnel officials of the obkoms seem—except for a brief post- 
war period—to have been well under the thumb of the obkom secre- 
taries. Thus they were in no position to consider Party needs on an all- 
Union or Republic basis, but rather gave stability to their own oblast 
organization. On the other hand, a personnel job seems to have been 
a good stepping stone to the position of second obkom secretary, who 
in turn was in line for a first secretary’s job. 

The propaganda official—normally fourth or fifth obkom secretary 
—seems, on the other hand, to have had no real chance of promotion 
to a ‘line’ position. His career pattern would lie in the propaganda, 
ideological and journalistic field. As such, propaganda officials—to- 
gether with journalists—seem to have formed a ‘closed’ professional 
group. 

It it interesting that, on the Republic level, the Party official in charge 
of agriculture has always been a third-rater in importance, while 
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State officials in charge of agriculture have been men of an importance 
second only to the obkom first secretaries. It makes for a curious division 
of labour, which one might not have expected, showing the vitality of 
the State apparatus vis-a-vis the Party apparatus in an area of major 
political concern. 

Armstrong argues briefly for the theory of ‘personal followings’ in 
the apparatus, but he makes clear that he has no real evidence for this 
theory due to the nature of his sources. This reviewer finds the lack of 
such evidence significant. It is clear enough that officials in Russia as 
elsewhere will tend, as they move up, to take along with them men 
whose abilities they know. Such promotion is hardly evidence for the 
theory of ‘personal followings’. What is necessary for the theory is that 
these ‘followers’ should be kept in high office on political grounds even 
when their capacities do not seem equal to the job on hand. Khrush- 
chev’s treatment of some of his more prominent ‘followers’ from the 
Ukraine would seem to argue against the validity of this theory, but on 
the other hand conditions may be different at the top of the national 
apparatus from what they are lower down. 

Of great interest is Armstrong’s finding of a high rate of interchange 
between middle levels of the State and Party bureaucracies in the 
Ukraine, and his conclusion that it is not possible to look upon these 
as separate career paths. 

The major weakness in Armstrong’s book is in his treatment of the 
education of Party officials. He shows the growing proportion with 
higher education. In 1955, fifty-six per cent. of all “directing cadre’ 
(i.e. some 50,000 lower Party and State officials in the Ukraine) had at 
least some higher education. Armstrong argues that a successful ap- 
paratus career today virtually requires further education at an early age. 
So far so good. 

But Armstrong does not here differentiate between higher education 
through normal State channels—which he, probably correctly, pre- 
sumes is normally an engineering education—and higher education in 
the Party schools. But the distinction is significant; for the higher Party 
schools are devoted much more to the sort of subjects we think of as in 
the ‘liberal arts’, generalist tradition—with a bias to Marxist ideology, 
of course. We are left with a puzzle of some significance: are Arm- 
strong’s middle-élite, and particularly those of the next generation, 
men with the engineering background which features so heavily in 
Soviet higher education—or are they, indeed, men whose background 
is in history, economics, philosophy, belles lettres? The probability is 
the former, but the evidence is far from clear-cut. Armstrong throws no 
light on this question; let us hope that he will be able to do so in the 
future. 
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The book, generally speaking, is clearly and simply written with no 
excess verbiage. There are some minor problems of numerical mis- 
calculations (the average annual attrition rates in the table on page 25 
are particularly misleading, as no account is taken of the effect of com- 
pounding), but they are no more than an author’s proper allowance 
when he does as much statistical compilation as has Armstrong. The 
index, also, is an excellent one. 


Davip GRANICK 
Glasgow 





A. I. Kremnev, Ekonomika lesnoi promyshlennosti SSSR (Economics of 
the Timber Industry of the USSR). Moscow-Leningrad: Gosles- 
bumizdat, 1958. 182 pp. 5 rubles. 


Tus book was developed by the author during his tenure as a teacher 
in a wood-technology tekhnikum and is intended to fill a pedagogical 
void. The publisher’s note indicates that it is intended to cast light on 
the main economic questions faced in the timber industry: the place 
and importance of the industry in the Soviet economy, the main stages 
of its development, administration, and economic problems of logging 
enterprises. A chapter is devoted to each of the first three questions, and 
the remainder of the text contains chapters on the following topics: 
planning, forest resources and the geographic distribution of the timber 
industry, technological progress, fixed capital and its accumulation, 
working capital and material-technical supply, labour and wages, costs, 
and accounting and finances. 

The broad range of questions covered in the slender volume neces- 
sarily limits the depth of treatment, and the material is almost solely 
descriptive. We are presented, for example, with a long list of the com- 
ponents of a typical logging enterprise (/espromkhoz) including logging 
camps, lower landing (where the wood is collected, and in some 
cases processed, for final shipment), repair shop, etc. Most of the formu- 
las cited illustrate simple truisms ak as labour productivity per unit 
of working time is equal to output divided by working time. A re- 
lated limitation is the heavy Marxist larding initiating each chapter. In 
discussing administration, for example, there is a dreary repetition of 
the ‘principles of democratic centralism’, and ‘unity of political and 
economic leadership’, etc. The text is not without misleading state- 
ments, In emphasizing the role of timber exports in Soviet foreign 
trade, it is stated that in 1932 wood shipments comprised 40 per cent. 
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of total world timber exports. It is not indicated that subsequent years 
altered this picture sharply. Finally, despite its title the text treats 
logging (lesozagotovka) almost exclusively. 

The description, as far as it goes, is informative, and many interesting 
facts stud the text. Production of 1,000 tons of coal requires more than 
30 cubic metres of mining timbers. Wood comprises 87 per cent. of the 
raw material balance of the cellulose-paper industry. The production 
of one ton of paper requires five cubic metres of wood. Prices of in- 
dustrial (not fuel) wood were increased an average of 30 per cent. on 
1 April 1957. These statements are not qualified, yet they are valuable 
given the frequent necessity among Western economists of making 
similar estimates. 

Perhaps the most serious qualification to the usefulness of the text is 
its basic orientation—it simply does not pose many questions the ‘ortho- 
dox’ economist usually considers to be interesting. The ‘explanation’ 
of geographic distribution of logging activity is mere description, and 
the important relationship between regional variations in stumpage 
fees, wholesale prices, and freight rates is not discussed. Indeed, a mine 
of interesting theoretical and practical questions is completely avoided. 
Nothing is said, for example, of the fact that a logging enterprise today 
is able to obtain a permit to fell timber in the Ukraine in excess of the 
legally specified limit at the same time as the cost-price relationship 
indicates that it should be moved to the timber-surplus areas. Simul- 
taneously, until the price increase of 1957 these losses were covered by 
subsidies, and there is a strong presumption that stumpage fees are still 
high enough in these areas to cause continuing losses. On top of all this, 
so-called ‘self-supplier’ logging organizations continuously compete 
actively for felling areas with centralized logging enterprises (now con- 
trolled by regional economic councils), chiefly in the timber-deficit 
areas and apparently despite the high stumpage fees in those areas. 

In describing technical progress there is a superficial listing of the 
number of different pieces of equipment on hand, and a too rigid 
breakdown of organization into ‘concentrated’, ‘specialized’, 
operative’, and ‘combine’ forms. A basic preconception of Soviet 
logging mechanization initiated in the late 1940s was that the forests 
themselves should provide the motive power. Tractors were powered 
by gas generators using wood waste, and electric motor saws became 
the standard felling and bucking instrument powered by mobile 
generators utilizing wood waste. Undoubtedly the scarcity of mineral 
fuels conditioned this decision. Since about 1956, however, the tractors 
have been criticized as underpowered and a diesel motor is being sub- 
stituted for the gas generator. Similarly, the electric saw is being con- 
fined to use in the lower landing and a liquid-fuel saw is being intro- 
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duced. Ostensibly, the electric system used too much scarce metal in 
the vast wiring complex required, and placed too heavy a drain on 
scarce electricians, which is a euphemistic way of saying that the logging 
industry suffered a reduced priority vis-a-vis other industry in the 
allocation of such resources. Although not indicated in the literature, 
the electric system may have been discarded in the felling area because 
it proved to be unduly cumbersome. 

Labour productivity is said to depend on the level of technique and 
organization, cultural-technical level of the labour force, and natural 
conditions. But this is merely a common-sense explanation. Produc- 
tivity has advanced very slowly in Soviet logging primarily because 
a large share of the workers are engaged in slash disposal (clearing the 
felling area of the debris remaining after logging operations), not in 
directly productive activities. (Forest depletion is not a very important 
factor in this regard.) Cleaning of the felling area reduces the fire 
hazard and greatly aids natural regeneration of the forests. Apparently 
the decision has been made to utilize available agricultural labour on 
a seasonal basis but not in such a way as to require undue amounts of 
additional investment, especially in transportation equipment. Thus, 
the annual rate of productivity increase in logging continues to be one 
of the lowest in Soviet industry. The new seven-year plan (1959-65) 
provides for approximately a doubling of the productivity and a 
halving of the labour force. This may result in pressure for the abolition 
of slash disposal as the remaining workers become concentrated in 
‘basic’ or directly productive operations. 

To put it simply, the text is not very useful in understanding what 
is happening in the Soviet logging industry or why. Readers familiar 
with the frequently abortive attempts being made in American colleges 
to provide a one-semester survey course on every topic will recognize 
the familiar syndrome. In the case of the present survey text, major 
surgery seems to be prescribed. 

W. DonaLp Bow es 
The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 








SOCIALIST REALISM 


Istoriya russkoi Sovetskoi literatury (A History of Russian Soviet Litera- 
ture), Vol. 1, edited by A. I. Metchenko, L. M. Polyak and L. I. 
Timofeyev. Moscow University Press, 1958. 759 pp. 13r. 9k. Intro- 
duction, by Professor A. I. eet Reg pp. 5-52. 

‘Socialist Realism’, by an anonymous Soviet writer, published in 
Esprit vol. XXVII (no. 270), Paris, February 1959, pp. 335-67. 


ProrFessor Metchenko’s introduction to his university textbook, and 
the anonymous article in Esprit, which were probably written about the 
same time (the second half of 1957) constitute two Soviet attempts to 
define and interpret socialist realism anew. 

With the 1st all-Union Writers’ Congress of 1934, socialist realism 
became (a) the ‘fundamental method of Soviet literature and literary 
criticism’. This definition required from the artist (b) ‘a truthful, 
historically concrete representation of reality in its revolutionary 
development’. In addition, it required from him (c) help in ‘remaking 
the world of ideas of the working people and in educating them in the 
spirit of Socialism’. 

Those who are familiar with Soviet language will clearly see that this 
formula is ideologically extremely rigid and indicates quite plainly and 
simply the purpose of Soviet literature. In contrast, the formula is very 
vague to the artist as such: it does not define the word ‘method’ and, 
except for the limitation as to the artistic inspiration (historically concrete 
representation of reality in its revolutionary development), leaves complete 
artistic freedom to the writer or poet to choose his own style, language, 
imagery and genre. 

This yardstick for socialist realism has since 1934 been the subject of 
unending discussions by Soviet writers, critics and literary theoreticians 
in their attempts to widen its rigid and crippling framework. The 
definition itself, its wording, remains unchanged in its crucial sections 
(which I have marked (a) and (b)); only the interpretation and emphasis 
given to individual terms changed.! 

One term yielded to writers’ pressure almost at once. It was the 
‘reality’, understood at first to mean ‘the present’. It very soon included 
past and future as well. The second term—‘truthful representation’— 
was widened in its interpretation by the Party itself: naked, untrimmed, 
non-adjusted, unimaginative and unadulterated truth was soon con- 
sidered to be ‘vulgar naturalism’ and became unacceptable. But all the 
remaining terms resisted the pressure and it was only the emphasis 
given to them which shifted; at times the ‘revolutionary’ was stressed, 
at others the ‘development’, then ‘remaking the world of ideas’, then 
again the ‘education’. The two last gave birth to two literary notions of 
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considerable importance: the positive hero and conflictlessness (bezkon- 
fliktnost). Combined, they did great harm to Russian Soviet literature 
by removing from Soviet writings psychological depth and dramatic 
tension. (During the late thirties and again after 1945 and until Stalin’s 
death, only writers who disregarded both or at least one of these 
notions managed to write worthwhile works of art.) 

The interest of Professor Metchenko’s Introduction lies in that for 
the first time, to the reviewer’s knowledge, a theoretical article on 
socialist realism omits one of the terms in the crucial part of the 1934 
definition: revolutionary development is left out and not once, on all 
the 47 pages dealing with socialist realism, is the word used. This 
omission by Professor Metchenko of one of the touchstones of the 
basic definition is not to be taken lightly (though its importance may 
well be greater to students of Soviet politics, economics and even 
philosophy than to those of literature and literary theory). It supports 
the view that the Soviets do not consider themselves to be any longer 
in the unstable period of building the Socialist State and everything 
that is connected with it, such as the construction of Socialist society, 
arriving at a Socialist code of morals, etc.; they feel that they have in 
principle achieved all this. 

But Professor Metchenko, having left out ‘revolutionary develop- 
ment’, introduces a new term—‘partiinost’, which can be translated as 
Party spirit or Party principle, and makes it, in his interpretation, the 
main, central feature of socialist realism (p. 25). “The principle of Com- 
munist Party spirit is the greatest achievement of Marxist-Leninist 
aesthetics. In the conditions in which the struggle for Communism 
has become the business of the whole people, when the experience of 
a number of countries and peoples shows daily that the movement to 
Communism is the basic law of historical development in our days, 
literature cannot be absolutely (do kontsa) truthful if it does not reflect 
this law. Communism is this great truth of the epoch which forces its 
way through lies, misinformation, prejudice and bias. The writer who 
by means of art affirms this truth is a socialist realist, whether he con- 
siders himself to be such or not.’ (p. 19.) 

This is a most strong wording. Unfortunately for Soviet writers, it 
does not introduce anything new, except that, if they are at all prepared 
to write and publish in the Soviet Union, they will be classified as 
socialist realists, even against their own wish. For them it is just another 
shift of emphasis, and not a lifting of barriers. They are told again that 
socialist realism is what makes them innovators in world literature (p. 
12), that it is an invention in art (khudozhestvennoye otkrytiye) which has 
revolutionized art (p. 14); they are told that they all belong to one 
group, united by ‘affirmation of a new hero, militant, uncompromising 
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rejection of all foundations of capitalist society, impassioned belief in 
the inevitability of the historical victory of socialism, by narodnost [lit. 
‘people-ness’] and partiinost’ (p. 18). 

Partiinost, so they are told, ‘is the highest manifestation of narodnost’ 
(p. 19); it is sincerity (pp. 21, 22), it is the true freedom of creation 
(p. 23), it is the only principle which will prevent them from slipping 
into a naturalistic point of view in which what is important is not dis- 
tinguished from what is unimportant (ob’ektivizm) (p. 36); it is the 
‘truth of life’ and the ‘key to life’s secrets’ (p. 44); it is, finally, a prin- 
ciple which has become ‘the soul of art’ (p. 49). 

This ‘soul of art’ is further qualified as not just ‘a translation of the 
political and philosophical ideas of Marxism-Leninism into the language 
of art’, but as ‘an organic, artistic thinking, artistic perception of 
phenomena’ (p. 20), and very strong emphasis is put on the fact that it is 
able to develop and perpetually enrich itself. ‘No’, says Professor 
Metchenko, ‘it [the principle of Party spirit] is also subject to the basic 
law of life, to the law of development; it can be correctly understood 
and applied only as a result of creative penetration into the “spirit of 
Marxism’”’.’ (p. 44.) 

Socialist realism, as interpreted by Professor Metchenko, does not 
bring us anything new in our understanding of this ‘fundamental 
literary method’. True, he rejects the ‘theory of conflictlessness’ (p. 35); 
he rejects the ‘ideal hero’ (pp. 34, 35) though preserving the ‘positive’ 
one (p. 31); he accuses Stalin, or rather his personality cult, of attempt- 
ing to codify socialist realism, to make it a rigid set of rules, a dogma 
(p. 50). True, he includes in socialist realism, as acceptable to it, such 
a ‘manner of writing’ as romanticism (p. 41), but only if it is a ‘progres- 
sive romanticism’ (p. 44) which includes ‘a certain conventionality of 
images, the fantastic and grotesque, distinctive forms of irony and 
paradox’ (p. 44). But he still limits the scope of Soviet literature by 
prescribing what is to inspire the writer or the poet (pp. 37, 51), what 
is to be his main theme (pp. 7, 27) and how to interpret the facts, or the 
reality, of life (pp. 27, 30, 33). 

By introducing the term partiinost into the definition, a term which 
is political and not literary, Professor Metchenko has not in any way 
helped Soviet literature to define socialist realism in literary instead of 
political terms and thus help Soviet writers to write more easily and, 
perhaps, better. 

The greater is therefore our interest in the second study under con- 
sideration, which is a literary interpretation of socialist realism. 

There cannot be any doubt that it was written by a writer who was 
educated by the Communist Party in Russia, who completely accepted 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and dialectics, whose manner of thinking is 
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{ orthodox and therefore dogmatic and unrestrained. This makes the 
essay a creation of a Soviet mind much more than, e.g., Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago, though it too was published abroad and ‘illegally’. But 
the author slipped ideologically when he took the 1st Congress 

definition of socialist realism and its individual terms to their logical 
conclusions and showed what these conclusions mean in literary and 
not political terms.? 

The author, after quoting the 1st Congress definition, asserts that 
‘at the base of the formula . . . is the idea of Purpose, of that ideal which 
; embraces everything and towards which reality tends’ (p. 337). He 
identifies then this Purpose or Goal (in French but, in Russian tsel) with 
‘Communism, known in its younger days under the name of Socialism’ 
(p. 337), and insists that the presence of Purpose makes Communism a 
religion. Communists are as much believers as Christians are, and the 
Party apparatus is none other than the Hierarchy. If the author knew of 
Professor Metchenko’s partiinost, he would be quite entitled to equate 
it with the Church and even to point out that, as in some cases with 
Christians to whom the Church becomes more important than 
Christianity, to some Communists partiinost is becoming more im- 
portant than Communism. 

Thus, having identified Communism as a religion, the author builds 
a parallel between Communists and believers: a believer is not able to 
understand a foreign faith, his faith requires him to despise other faiths, 
he is a fanatic, incapable of tolerance and of understanding the 
historical process otherwise than as the preparatory period for the 
general acceptance of the one God (p. 339). 

The Communists, according to the author, are believers who have 
set out to prove that their faith is the only true one and for this task 
they are using all means available to them, including literature. 

As a means for the attainment of the Goal, Soviet literature cannot be 
free (“What liberties can a religious man require from his God? The 
liberty to glorify him even more?’ p. 343), it can create only in response 
| to orders and only guided by the directives of ‘the Party, of the CC, of 
its First Secretary’ who knows “best what kind of art we need, because 
it is the Party which guides us to the Goal according to all the rules of 
Marxism-Leninism, because it lives and works in perpetual contact with 
God. Thus in the Party and in the person of its chief we have the most 
wise, most experienced and competent guide on all questions concern- 
} ing industry, linguistics, music, philosophy, painting, biology, etc. . . . 
He is at once our chief of army and of State, our Grand-Priest. To doubt 
his words would be a sin as great as to doubt the Creator’s will.’ (p. 343.) 

Works of socialist realism can differ by their style or subject-matter. 
But in all of them Purpose must be present. Therefore, they all must 
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have a happy ending, happy from the point of view of Purpose. ‘Lost 


illusions, broken hopes, non-realized dreams, so characteristic of the 
literature of other epochs and other systems, are contrary to socialist 
realism.’ (p. 344.) Even historical works must show how the achieve- 
ment of Purpose is prepared and helped by progressive men of the 
past, such as Peter the Great, Ivan the Terrible, etc. (p. 345.) 

Finally, only the ‘positive hero’ can adequately portray a Communist. 
He is a man without fault and if little faults are from time to time 
introduced into his character, this is done only to show how he elimin- 
ates and overcomes them. There is no problem, no unsolved questions 
for him, he ‘marches straight to the goal’ (p. 346). Therefore, logically, 
the stage should be reached when all characters in a literary work of 
art will be ‘positive heroes’ (p. 348). 

‘Conflictlessness’ is, again, a logical state: the writer foretells the 
happy future in which the Goal is reached (p. 348). 

By its content, its spirit and its positive hero, socialist realism is 
nearer to the 18th than to the roth century. By its love of cliché, its lack 
of irony, its rejection of romanticism, its solemnity, pathos, pompous 
simplicity, its passion for the sublime, socialist realism has become 
classical and its correct name would be socialist classicism (pp. 359, 361, 
362). ‘Classicism . . . tends to the cliché, pedantic allegiance to definite 
norms and canons, to conservatism in form. It is one of the most 
tenacious styles, it brings with it, but more especially accepts, new 
elements when it appears; but later, it tries to follow faithfully esta- 
blished models and is alien to the search for form, to experimentation, 
to originality. That is why it repelled many talented writers . . . V. 
Khlebnikov, O. Mandelshtam, N. Zabolotski.’ (p. 363.) 

Having thus translated the 1st Writers’ Congress definition into 
literary terms and come to the conclusion that what it defines is a 
purposeful classicism, the author proceeds to examine how successful 
socialist realism has been so far. He finds that it has failed completely. 
The fault has not been with socialist realism as such, but with the 
writers and poets. ‘Socialist realism is often accused of making great 
art impossible within its limits, of being lethal to all art in general.’ 
But ‘the writers are responsible [for its failure]: they have accepted the 
rules of socialist realism without going to the end and have therefore 

been incapable of incarnating them in immortal images. . . . Art does 
not fear dictatorship, strictness, repressions, nor even conservatism or 
the cliché. When necessary, art is narrowly religious, stupidly étatist, 
without individuality, but nevertheless great. There is one thing only 
which art cannot suffer: eclecticism.’ (p. 364.) The trouble with Soviet 
writers is that they are not ‘convinced socialist realists and that after 
having obeyed its cruel laws, they feared to go to the end of the road 
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which they themselves traced out’ (p. 364). They want to be at once 
Tolstois, Balzacs, Maupassants, Chekhovs on one side and socialist 
realists on the other, to combine the classicism of Soviet art with 19th- 
century realism. ‘Instead of following the path of conventional forms— 
pure invention, fantasy, the path which has always been followed by 
great religious cultures—one tries to find compromises, one lies, 
wriggles, one tries to unite things which cannot be united:—the 
positive hero who, logically, tends to be schematic and allegorical with 
the psychological study of character; the high style, the declamation 
with the description of everyday prosaic life; the sublime ideal with 
faithfulness to life. In this way one manages only to muddle things up 
monstrously.’ (p. 365.) Socialist realism, as practised by Soviet writers, 
is ‘neither classicism nor realism. It is a semi-classical semi-art of semi- 
realism which is not very socialist.’ (p. 365.) Only if it ‘were prepared 
to cease to conform to a non-existent reality, would it be able to 
express the grandiose and improbable sense of our epoch’ (p. 365). This, 
the author feels, is highly unlikely, particularly since destalinization. 
Stalin almost managed to create a strong and solid system of religious 
aesthetics, to bring true socialist realism to life. But since his death the 
theological system is being slowly, illogically but relentlessly dismantled. 
To create a new one it may be necessary to wait many centuries, to 
have inquisition stakes, other ‘personality cults’, other forced labour 
camps. Only then ‘will Purpose appear above the horizon, Purpose 
whose name no one knows at the present moment’ (p. 366). 

In the meantime, the author sees no hope for Soviet literature; 
socialist realism as conceived by the Stalinist party and defined at the 
First Writers’ Congress is dead, the return to 19th-century realism would 
be a step backwards, naturalist or critical literature would appear 
retrograde. He suggests, but timidly and without conviction, a turn 
to phantasmagorical art, with hypotheses instead of Purpose, grotesque 
replacing realist descriptions of Soviet life, truth expressed by means of 
absolute fantasy. Works of art, he says, ought to be riddles, suppositions. 
Of one thing he is sure: whatever the new artistic method will be in the 
USSR, it will not be socialist realism. 

Thus, the anonymous author of the article published in Esprit comes 
to the conclusion that (1) socialist realism is non-existent in the USSR 
and (2) the fault lies with Soviet writers. Whatever the ways by which he 
arrived at this conclusion, the reasons why he wrote the article and 
why he published it abroad are plain: by writing it he expressed what, 
obviously, he and his friends felt (‘these questions . . . are being dis- 
cussed in our midst where they agitate recalcitrant spirits who fall into 
the heresy of doubt and criticism’, p. 335), and he published it abroad 
because, strangely enough, it is not possible yet for political reasons to 
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have an article showing that socialist realism is dead published in the 
USSR. 

The expression ‘strangely enough’ is used here deliberately. It is 
sometimes forgotten that the definition of socialist realism was formula- 
ted to give Soviet literature a directive as to its function during the 
period known as ‘the building of socialism’. (Before that the call was 
for ‘proletarian literature’.) 
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Onewould, logically, expect that once the political and economic aims f 
of the period were reached, in other words, once a new period—that 1 
of “transition to communism’—had started, a new directive to litera i 
ture and the arts generally would be forthcoming. But that is where I 
literature and the arts seem to have been let down by the Party and its | I 
leaders. c 

The basic principle of Marxist aesthetics is that literature is a super- t 
structure, i.e. that its very existence is dependent upon the economic t 
basis and its role is governed by the basis. Literature is to serve—hence |{ t 
its function in helping “to remake the ideas and to educate the working =f 
people in the spirit of socialism’. Stalin and the Party, having brought $ 
about a second, more far-reaching revolution—collectivization and a 
further industrialization—were fully aware that this was bound bothto = | f 
arouse great enthusiasm and bring intense suffering. When they were b 
able to turn their attention to literature, they created the definition of — [7 i 
socialist realism in 1934 and felt that thereby they were giving all the ; h 
necessary guidance to literature by saying that it should be ‘a truthful, | li 
historically concrete representation of reality in its revolutionary [| b 
development’. By this political wording they thought they had an- V 
swered all possible queries from writers. 

The writers, on their part, taking this formula as a starting point, | si 
were concerned with literary questions. First—innovation, novatorstvo. tl 
According to Marxist aesthetics, every artistic solution of a new | v 
problem has to create a new form. Thus, the relation of form to content, é v 
with the content governing the form, is a doctrinal axiom (hence the [ 1 
fight against ‘formalists’, who proclaimed the heresy of form governing | h 
content). So far, since the October revolution, they have not managed [gi 
to create anything new in respect of form because their ‘idea-content’ [ on 
has not been new (with the possible exception of Mayakovski). The } ‘1 
new formula apparently solved this problem by indicating what the [| sc 
new content should be, bringing with it automatically a new form. A 
The question of form became secondary, almost of no importance. tc 

Secondly, internal truth, istina, closely connected with the third [ 
question—artistic sincerity, iskrennost. A work of art can be really [ st 
great if it propagates the truth and if the artist is convinced that what [| m 


he tries to say is true. This field was regarded during the ‘Proletarian [| le 
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period’ as a matter of the writer’s conscience. Since the introduction of 
the new formula only one truth, called ‘objective’ or ‘historical’ truth, 
has been acceptable. This, naturally, has affected, but only to a certain 
extent, the sincerity of writers. The correctness of political and economic 
measures taken by the Party at that particular ‘historical moment’ was 
accepted by many of them; those who could not accept it stopped (or 
were forced to stop) creative writing. 

The fourth and last question, as I see it, which worried the writers 
was—‘conflict’. Without a conflict at its centre there is no work of art 
in such genres as the novel, novella, short story. Conflicts can be of 
many kinds—social, economical, political, moral; external, i.e. of a 
hero with the outside world, or internal, ie. within himself; but a 
conflict there must be. To find a conflict and ways of analysing it, and, 
then, attempt to solve it, is what makes a writer want to write. And 
there was certainly no lack of conflicts or awareness of them during 
the building of socialism. 

So, socialist realism, launched by the Party as a literary method 
suitable for a literature whose task it was to help build socialism, had 
all the necessary prerequisites for success. And successful it was— 
from the Party’s point of view it did all that was expected of it to help 
build socialism. It did even more during the Great Patriotic War and 
in the years of reconstruction when, with emphasis slightly shifted, it 
helped to restore what had almost been lost. From the point of view of 
literary value it was perhaps not quite so successful. Contradictions 
between fact and theory, between life itself and formula, were felt by 
writers very soon. 

The two main pillars on which every work of art stands, truth and 
sincerity, were the first to be affected. Even though a writer believed in 
the ultimate good which socialism would bring, he could not tell the 
whole truth about the way in which socialism was being built: the 
whole truth, if said, would clash with the interests of the Party by not 
representing it or its officials in the best light and thus, ultimately, 
hinder the goal itself, socialism. As the writers were convinced that the 
goal was more important than the truth, they had to compromise, to 
make do with ‘objective truth’, in other words to invent, to adjust and 
‘lacquer’ the reality—hence the appearance of the ‘positive hero’ who 
solves his problems, his conflicts, according to a conventional model. 
A situation in which truth was at odds with sincerity was not conducive 
to art. 

The two other pillars—innovation (novatorstvo) and conflict—were 
still present and did not contradict each other. But it became more and 
more difficult for writers to find real conflicts in the segment of life 
left open for them by the formula. For other conflicts—internal to a 
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‘positive’ (exemplary) character or clashes between such a character and 
state or society—there was no room in the formula. So it was mainly 
the ‘passion (pafos) of construction’ which carried socialist realism. 

A new lease of life was given to socialist realism only by the War and 
the years of reconstruction. By shifting the stress from the “building of 
socialism’ to the preservation of achievement and from the ‘Soviet way 
of life’ to the fight with the enemy, the contradiction between truth 
and sincerity was at once removed and art of value was again created. 
Zhdanov directed socialist realism back to “building socialism’. Zhdanov, 
and for that matter Stalin, did not see that socialism was already almost 
reached and that, therefore, literature should be given a new function 
if it was to progress. This was their mistake, their political mistake. 

The old contradiction in art was immediately revived. But the real 
indication that socialist realism was in a very bad way was the appear- 
ance of the ‘theory of conflictlessness’. If and when writers and poets 
cannot find conflicts in life, they are not able even to start to create 
works of art, their writing becomes pseudo art (kitsch, khaltura). This 
is, probably, the reason for the popularity of a genre called ocherk 
(sketch) which has not to be argumentative, it can be just descriptive. 

As problems in literature reflect the appearance of similar problems in 
other fields of life, I would venture to say that the pretence that primary 
conflict no longer existed in the USSR made Stalin insist so much on 
his theory of ‘an increasing class struggle’ and ‘a deepening of contradic- 
tions and conflicts’ as the goal of socialism is approached. 

But with Stalin gone, all the struggles and conflicts were gone too. 
Socialism was reached and a new, peaceful, calm, evolutionary stage 
of transition to Communism was begun. At the same time, another 
ideological mistake was made: socialist realism was declared to be the 
highest stage (vysshaya stupen) in the development of realism, the 
greatest achievement in art, the most progressive artistic method. It 
had nowhere to move, nowhere to go, it lost its character of novatorstvo. 
The period of ‘thaw’ was an attempt to remove the contradiction 
between truth and sincerity, to admit that there was still far to go, but 
it was of a short duration for the same old political reason: this time 
truth was not acceptable because it might undermine the belief that 
Socialism had been reached. And the final blow came when contra- 
dictions in life, conflicts were removed. With Socialism reached, on 
the serene road to Communism there are no conflicts! 

The writers did not give up so easily. There are conflicts between the 
individual and the Socialist state (Dudintsev), there are contradictions 
inside the individual himself (Ehrenburg), but they were quickly made 
to see correctly—and left high and dry without anything to write about. 
While during the building of Socialism the fact that a factory was built 
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to assemble tractors, or that a kolkhoz had started to rear pigs, repre- 
sented a certain ‘conflict’—it was only by struggle that this could be 
achieved—in the period of transition towards Communism the fact 
that a factory assembles more tractors than last year, or that a kolkhoz 
rears twice as many pigs, does not represent a ‘conflict’. This is a develop- 
ment, not a struggle for something new. 

The mistake, which was not noticeable at the time of the formulation 
of socialist realism, and which was never put right, was that the 
definition of socialist realism disregarded the importance of conflict 
for artistic creation. Real conflict exists only where those who write 
about it are themselves thereby rebels as well as fighters. Once the 
struggle is finished there are no more conflicts. 

Socialist realism, as formulated a quarter of a century ago, has lost its 
raison d’étre. The writers feel it, as is shown by the number and vehem- 
ence of their discussions; the readers feel it, as is shown by the number 
and nature of official and lay complaints as to the low quality of writing; 
the anonymous writer in Esprit says it, and even the professor in his 
Introduction to the manual of Soviet literature cannot quite conceal it. 
(Hence the professor’s attempt to introduce a new element, partiinost, 
which, he suggests, replaces truth, sincerity and conflict, and to gloss 
over the question of novatorstvo and particularly of form; he never 
mentions form in his treatise.). 

Soviet literature has three ways out. One, which is completely un- 
acceptable (because it would mean the rejection of a Marxist principle) 
under present conditions, is to release literature from its position of 
servant to political, ideological, doctrinal aims. If this happened, the 
writers would find enough ‘conflicts’ and ‘struggles’, in their personal 
experiences and in the experience of their people, to suffice for any 
number of great works of art. They would be able to fight and rebel 
again. Another way is to find a new formula, a new definition of a new 
artistic method, which could be called, e.g., “communist realism’, and 
to take care this time not to forget that conflict includes conflict within 
the individual and conflict between the individual and the outside world. 
But I wonder whether this would be a higher ‘highest stage in the 
development of realism’. It would rather mean a return to nineteenth- 
century realism. 

The anonymous writer in Esprit suggests a third way: abandonment 
of realism. That is the way the western literatures have chosen. 

As to the second conclusion of the anonymous writer—that the fault 
lies with Soviet writers—I feel he is mistaken: the fault lies with socialist 
realism. The writers (as distinct from the hacks) have proved their 
artistic honesty by creating only very few works of real quality. 
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1 The defiriition of socialist realism laid down at the founding congress of the Union of Soviet 
Writers in 1934 is that it ‘requires from the writer an artistic, truthful, historically concrete 
representation of reality in its revolutionary development’. (Rules of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
Pravda 2 September 1934.) 

Twenty years later, in 1954, the definition was repeated without change of substance: ‘Socialist 
realism requires from the artist a truthful, historically concrete representation of reality in its 
revolutionary development’. (Message of the Communist Party Central Committee to the 
Second Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers. Vtoroi vsesoyuzny s’ezd . . . (verbatim report), 
Moscow, 1956 p. 8). 

It was only in 1959, after the XXI Congress of the Party, which marks the beginning of a new 
era, that of the construction of Communism, that the definition of socialist realism underwent a 
change: ‘Socialist realism unfolds, truthfully and historically concretely, the chief content of our 
epoch—the movement of society towards Communism’. (Message of the Communist Party 
Central Committee to the Third Congress of Soviet Writers. Literaturnaya gazeta 23 May 1959). 

But despite this change in definition, socialist realism remains the only acceptable literary 
method. The two essays under review were written before the redefinition made in 1959. 

® Socialist realism as defined in 1934, and again in 1954, is a deliberate dialectical ‘contradiction’, 
a structure of two incompatible components—the claims of literature and of politics. Marxist 
philosophy sees tension of this kind as unavoidable in the nature of things, and indeed as the 
engine of progress; at any given time one of the contradictories must be predominant, and in the 
official view of socialist realism the predominant side of the structure is of course the political one. 
In saying that he ‘slipped ideologically’ I mean that the anonymous author rejected his Marxist 
dialectics by abandoning the tension of contradiction altogether: he lets the political side go, and 
is thus free to consider the claims of literature on its own, but he is still true enough to his Marxist 
education to feel that there is something illicit, some lack of necessary restraint, discipline and 
effort about this freedom. 
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REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


DOCUMENTS ON AMNESTY AND PARDON 


Soviet collections of enactments on specific topics have normally been published for 
the use of judges, practising lawyers and officials and therefore omit obsolete laws, 
the texts of which are sometimes difficult to obtain by scholars in the USSR let alone 
outside. The requirements of scholars, whose interest may lie as much in historical 
change as in the current situation, are now beginning to be met by such publications 
as Amnestiya i pomilovaniye v SSSR(compiled and edited by P. S. Romashkin; Moscow, 
Gosyurizdat, 1959; 364 pp., 7 r. 85 k.) which is the subject of the present note. 

The book is a collection of the amnesty and pardon decrees issued from the very 
beginning of the regime by the Soviet republics and, from its formation in December 
1922, by the USSR. Of the enactments included, 42 are issued by the Union, 189 by 
Republics (including 23 by the RSFSR in the period, up to December 1922, when as 
the prototype of the USSR it was the principal authority for such enactments) and 21 
by Autonomous Republics. The remaining 24 documents consist of instructions and 
explanations. A Soviet critic of the volume, A. A. Gertsenson, writing in Sovetskoye 
gosudarstvo i pravo 1959 no. 8, considers the collection to be complete. He expresses the 
hope that further volumes of documents in various fields of criminal law will follow— 
a hope that will be heartily shared by foreign students of Soviet law. 

As Gertsenson deplores, Romashkin’s introduction is short and does not attempt an 
analysis of the documents published. In substance, the introduction amounts to a guide 
to the application of contemporary amnesties, in particular of the latest one, which 
was issued on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 
The most interesting of the points made by Romashkin is his interpretation (pp. 40 ff.) 
of the recidivists (thieves with at least two previous convictions and other offenders 
with at least three), who, together with the perpetrators of the most serious crimes,! 
are excluded from the amnesty of 1 November 1957. Without reference to any legal 
documents (but with Gertsenson’s approval) Romashkin proposes in this connection 
to take into account all previous convictions during the previous ten years (i.e. the 
legal term of prescription), without regard for any expunging during that period of 
the offender’s criminal record (snyatiya sudimosti). This amounts to stating that any 
such expunging holds good only if the offender is subsequently of correct behaviour 
(and should not be impeded in his career) but that the ‘expunged’ offences will be 
held against him if he becomes a recidivist. This attitude corresponds to the feeling, 
which is widespread in the USSR, that the amnesty of 1953, in its effort to make good 
for the excessive severity of the preceding years has let loose a lot of criminals who 
might better have been kept behind the barbed wire unless they had learned their 
lesson. 

Apart from the absence of historical comment, Romashkin’s book does not quite 
come up to the promise of his title. In the introduction the distinction is made between 
amnesty (that is to say general rules for the discharge of, or mitigation of the sanctions 
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against, objectively defined categories of offenders) and pardon, which relates to 
individuals, though of course a large number of individuals may be pardoned on any 
one occasion. In fact, however, the collection contains only a few enactments which 
belong to the latter category. Of course, most pardons are registered not in the collec- 
tions of laws and decrees but in individual administrative or judicial decisions: a study 
of the principles underlying this practice (in particular that of zachet in the labour 
camps) is most desirable but not possible with the aid only of a collection of important 
documents. It may be hoped that Soviet students of legal history will now proceed 
from the recording of earlier practice in legislation—which in itself marks real progress 
since so much of this was until recently taboo—to analysis of the way in which their 
system, in this and other respects, has worked.” 

Romashkin offers no analysis of the aims intended in the documents published. On 
the basis of his collection, however, these can easily be brought under three headings: 

I. amnesties of a more or less general character, aiming at reducing the severity of 
the law by shortening the sentences (or, in pending cases, if the sentence to be expected 
is below a certain minimum, completely dropping the prosecutions) of a vast body of 
law-breakers, with some exceptions conditioned by current penal policy. (From the 
benefits of the amnesty issued on the fifth anniversary of the October Revolution, for 
example, there were excluded, apart from persons twice convicted for the same offence, 
traitors, grave offences by officials, grave cases of bribery and illicit distilling. The 
last-mentioned group of offenders, however, got a special amnesty soon afterwards, 
on 18 July 1923, cf. p. 103.) Amnesties were extremely frequent up to 1922, when they 
occurred at every anniversary of the Revolution, but subsequently only the tenth, 
and now the fortieth anniversaries have been commemorated in this way. There were 
also amnesties on occasions such as International Women’s Day (for women offenders); 
on the occasion of the formation of the USSR, and in various Republics on the occa- 
sion of their formation. Since it was usual completely to expunge conditional sentences, 
such sentences can during the first years of the Soviet regime have scarcely remained 
valid for more than a few months. Within the limits of an amnesty, prison sentences 
were usually cut by a third or a half, and no sentence of more than five years was 
allowed to stand with the exception of those imposed in commutation of a death 
sentence and those remaining after individual reduction or reduction in an earlier 
amnesty. Since, in other cases, subsequent amnesties would operate upon the short- 
ened sentence, punishment expectations for the non-political criminal were cut down 
to a minimum. These phenomena, together with the consequences of the collectiviza- 
tion crisis, may have contributed to the avoidance of general amnesties up to that 
of 27 March 1953 which revoked all sentences under five years and halved those over 
five years, with the exception of sentences for counter-revolutionary offences, major 
misappropriations of socialist property, banditry and murder. No differentiation 
between first offenders and recidivist criminals was made in 1953, and the results have 
contributed to the greater caution exercised in the 1957 amnesty. 

2. amnesties indicating a change in the treatment of certain offences the perpetrators 
of which were pardoned but without amendment of the laws under which they had 
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been convicted. Early examples of such amnesties are those granted in the spring of 
1922 to peasants convicted for non-payment of the Tax in Kind (at first only in those 
Gubernias which had fulfilled their taxation plan, but subsequently extended over the 
whole RSFSR, cf. pp. 94 ff.) and the case of illicit distilling already mentioned. In 
1935 Officials sentenced on two peculiar grounds were amnestied: failure to achieve 
the (apparently exaggerated) grain collection targets for 1932-3, and responsibility 
for issuing emergency local currency. Peasants who had got sentences of less than five 
years during the collectivization campaign (these sentences in themselves had already 
been served by 1935) had their criminal record expunged and were freed from personal 
restrictions (pp. 66-67). The most far-reaching application of amnesty for the purpose 
of reversing judicial practice is contained in point 2 of the 1953 amnesty which quashed 
all convictions (independently of length of sentence) for administrative and economic 
offences as well as for military offences of a non-traitorous character. Since also the 
government’s instruction for speedy revision of the criminal code (point 8) centred 
on the treatment of administrative and economic offences while political offenders 
were virtually excluded from the amnesty, conclusions as to the character of the 
criticism of earlier Soviet practice by the Malenkov-Beria-Molotov leader- 
ship may be drawn. The 1957 amnesty, on the other hand, quashed all political 
convictions other than for treason committed in the post-war period: the allegations 
of the ‘great purge’ had been removed by re-trials during the years 1954-5 ; and persons 
convicted of collaboration with the German invaders, except for members of punitive 
squads guilty of the torture or killing of Soviet citizens, had been set free by the 
amnesty of 17 September 1955 (p. 75). 

3. removal of penal sanctions conditioned by a temporary revolutionary or war 
emergency. Naturally, amnesties of this type occurred mainly in the aftermath of the 
two great wars waged by the Soviet regime. Those defeated in the civil war had to 
wait for their rehabilitation for periods which varied between a few months for the 
Kronstadt sailors (except their leaders—pp. 93 and 100) to the three years applied to 
members of the nationalist and social-revolutionary parties of Belorussia (with the 
exception of White guards, and of members of counter-espionage and security 
services) who got an amnesty on the occasion of the third anniversary of the liberation 
of Minsk (pp. 55-56). A general amnesty for those defeated in the civil war (up to 
1 January 1923) was contained only in the amnesty decree of 2 November 1927, but 
even ten years later Vyshinski had to enter a protest to the Supreme Court of the 
USSR for occasional non-application of its provisions (pp. 64-65). The second World 
War was regarded as a national war: all kinds of disciplinary and slighter military 
offences committed in its course came under the amnesty issued at its victorious con- 
clusion (p. 71) but collaborators with the Germans had to wait for ten years, and 
soldiers who without necessity surrendered to the Germans had to wait even one year 
longer (p. 77) before they were freed or, if Displaced Persons, were allowed to return. 
Those of the invaders themselves who had been convicted as war criminals were 
released in connection with the restoration of diplomatic relations with their countries 
(pp. 74, 76 and 78). In the very worst cases transfer to the Austrian and German courts 
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(74 and 749 cases respectively) for further treatment as war criminals was resorted to, 
but this was unlikely to have serious consequences except in the case of those domiciled 
in the German Democratic Republic. 

For diplomatic reasons, these latter measures refer to specific individuals. Hence 
they constitute, in a technical sense, not amnesties but large-scale pardons. The same 
holds true of some measures of 1919 (pp. 83-4): in the absence of codified law which 
would have allowed for general definitions of those to be released, the local Chekas 
and Revolutionary Tribunals were ordered to go through the lists of all persons 
arrested with a view to discharging those whose further detention was not considered 
to be necessary. The only pardon proper contained in Romashkin’s book, and 
presumably in the sources upon which he has worked, is that of Ramzin and his 
fellow-convicts of the 1930 trial of the ‘Industrial Party’, by decree of 4 February 
1936. Although their judges’ faces are saved by reference to the prisoners’ repentance 
and successful work as technical inventors while in prison, the mode of publication 
suggests an explicit turn in the Soviet Government's attitude to the technical intel- 
ligentsia. The subsequent decrees on pardons and even positive rewards for prisoners 
who had done outstanding work in the construction of the Moscow-Volga canal 
indicate the transition to the practice of zachet in the labour camps, and encouragement 
of those who after discharge remained as free workers in the places or jobs in which 
they had worked as convicts. 

RS. 


1 Treason, banditry, intentional murder, robbery, intentional infliction of grave bodily injury, 
serious hooliganism, rape, and large-scale misappropriation of socialist property —which Romash- 
kin interprets as involving amounts of more than 25,000 rubles or as being carried out by robbery. 

2 Even from earlier periods there is a lack of serious studies of these problems, the main excep- 
tion being Gertsenson’s own article ‘Borba s prestupnostyu v RSFSR’ (The Struggle against 
Crime in the RSFSR), published in Sovetskoye pravo 1929 no. 3. 

3 During the Stalin period, convictions for counter-revolutionary offences to less than five 
years’ deprivation of freedom were extremely rare; sentences of more than five years for such 
offences, however, were excluded from the validity of the amnesty (art. 7). 





NATIONALITY AND LANGUAGE IN THE USSR, 1959 


Tue press release of 4 February comprises census data covering education, nationality 
and language, and the age- and sex-grouping of the Soviet population as at the date 
of the 1959 census. This note is devoted to the tables covering nationality and 
language only. In assessing these data it is important to bear in mind that they re- 
present only a preliminary analysis of the data, and that it would therefore be prema- 
ture to draw any conclusions of a sinister nature from them. We are given a complete 
list of nationalities for the whole USSR (about a hundred groups being listed, ranging 
down to a group with only 400 representatives, and a residual group of ‘others’— 
17,000). This is in itself a great advance on the corresponding list for the 1939 census, 
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which gave only those groups with more than 20,000 persons—about fifty in all— 
with a residual group of over 800,000. In addition, the 1939 breakdown excluded the 
population of the Far North and North-East. No details for individual republics were 
given in 1939; for the 1959 census we are given the principal groups in each Union 
republic. These republic lists are not exhaustive, and except in the case of the Russians 
and a few rather small groups the totals for the individual republics do not add up to 
the all-Union figure. In most cases, this is obviously due to the fact that there are a few 
members of each nationality scattered about in each republic, but that the number in 
any given republic is smaller than the smallest group recorded in the published tables. 
For example, the total number of Jews in the USSR is given as 2,268,000. For nine 
republics, the number of Jews is specified, and the total in these is 2,173,000. The re- 
maining 95,000 are presumably scattered in the six republics for which no detailed 
figures are given. In fact, the sum of the smallest groups given in each of these six 
republics is 181,000 (i.c. Armenia, Kurds, 26,000; Azerbaidzhan, Lezgians, 98,000; 
Kazakhstan, Dungans, 10,000; Turkmenistan, Armenians, 20,000; Tadzhikistan, 
Kazakhs, 13,000; Kirgizia, Uygurs, 14,000), so that there is no difficulty in fitting in 
the small groups of Jews—most of them presumably being in Azerbaidzhan, where 
the sum of the nationalities specified is 162,000 less than the total population of the 
republic. 

There are, however, a few groups of special ‘political’ interest which cannot be 
allocated in this way. The total number of Germans in the USSR is given as 1,619,000; 
the only republic for which the number of Germans is given is the RSFSR, with 
820,000; and the residue (819,000) can only be fitted into one republic, namely 
Kazakhstan, where the difference between the sum of specified nationalities and the 
total population is 1,145,000—about one-eighth of the total, and a far greater absolute 
and relative margin than for any other republic. Even if some of the Germans are 
located in other republics, it seems virtually certain that the bulk of them must be in 
Kazakhstan, and probably they form the fourth largest national group (after Russians, 
Kazakhs and Ukrainians). Another largish group is that of the Chechens (418,000) 
and Ingush (106,000). Their ASSR_ was abolished in 1944 and renamed Grozny oblast, 
but was re-established in January 1957. At the time of the 1939 census, the population of 
the ASSR was about 700,000; and the number of Chechens and Ingush totalled about 
500,000. At the 1956 population estimate the number of inhabitants was given as 
$44,000; at the 1959 census, as 711,000 (almost the whole increase being in the rural 
population). This rate of increase considerably exceeds that of adjacent areas, and 
suggests immigration as the reason for at least one half of the increase. But the new 
census release does not name either group among the nationalities in the RSFSR, and 
we are left with the surmise that each of them is still located in some other republic, 
probably in Central Asia (or at least, that only a small minority—less than 45,000 of 
each—have returned to their old homes; a figure of this order of magnitude would 
account for the excess of the 1959 figure over that of 1956, providing natural increase 
was fairly high). Two other cases of abolished and re-established areas in the same part 
of the RSFSR may be cited in comparison: the Kalmyk ASSR (re-established in 
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19$7 as an autonomous oblast, then promoted to its prewar status) shows a similar 
increase in population (again, principally rural) between 1956 and 1959; but in this 
case, the Kalmyks (101,000 of them) are shown as being in the RSFSR. The RSFSR. 
is, of course, a big place; and we are not told that the Kalmyks are in their own ASSR ; 
but a good many of them surely must be. The other case is that of the Karachay- 
Cherkes autonomous oblast, which was restored also in 1957; before the war, there 
had been two (Karachay AO, Cherkes AO); the former was abolished in 1944, the 
latter remained. We are now told that there are 81,000 Karachays in the USSR, but no 
republic lists them. Once again, we have (between 1956 and 1959) an increase in the 
rural population apparently due to immigration—some of the Karachays seem to have 
come back, but not yet all. It seems legitimate, then, to draw the tentative conclusion 
that the process of restoring the displaced populations of the war years is well under 
way, but has not yet been carried to completion. 

Some comparison on general lines can even at this stage be made with the analogous 
data for previous censuses, but two salient difficulties stand in the way of really satis- 
factory analysis. First, in the comparison of 1926 with the two later tabulations, it 
should be noted that at the earliest date the respondent at the census was asked to 
specify his narodnost (perhaps ‘ethnic group’ would be the most acceptable translation); 
at later censuses the term used was natsionalnost (nationality). The exact force of the 
distinction can be illustrated by the discussions which preceded the formulation of the 
question in 1926. One group of statisticians wished to obtain the clearest possible 
picture of the ethnographical pattern of the population; the other, and dominant, 
group sought to express, in effect, the results of the Party’s policy on national minor- 
ities, as a result of which a number of partly autonomous governmental units had been 
set up, graded in responsibility according to the numbers and economic maturity of 
their citizens. However, the TsSU preferred the looser term. The instructions issued 
to enumerators made the point clear: “The aim of the census being the establishment 
of the tribal (plemenny) or ethnographical composition of the population, in answering 
question 4 [i.c. the ethnographical question] the respondent’s religion should not be 
used as equalling his narodnost.’ 

In 1939, and a fortiori in 1959, the nationality concept prevailed. Two effects result 
from this: first, the citizen becomes steadily more likely to replace his tribal designation 
by that of the governmental unit in which he lives—and the smaller unit by the larger; 
so that the number of persons describing themselves as say, Uzbeks, because they live 
in the territory of the Uzbek SSR is likely to increase more rapidly than biological 
conditions alone would indicate; and conversely, the smaller units of a few thousand 
(often scattered) persons who are not represented by a governmental structure tend to 
disappear. The fact that in 1939 only the larger nationalities were listed tends to 
obscure this point to some extent; but even there it could be seen that virtually all the 
groups which lacked the benefit of a major government unit (SSR or ASSR) showed 
absolute decreases in number. In addition, the proportion of persons describing them- 
selves as of the nationality of a Union republic rose at the expense of those belonging 
to an ASSR. This tendency has continued in the interval 1939-59. The largest group 
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by 1959 which was not associated with a Union republic is that of the Tatars (5 
millions); there is of course a Tatar ASSR, with a population of 2.8 millions, but there 
can be little doubt that a substantial number of those describing themselves as Tatars 
in 1959 (and also in 1939) would, under the conditions of 1926, have described them- 
selves by a local name and have ranked as separate narodnosti. The Jews are a different 
case altogether. They are the only sizeable nationality to show a major dropin numbers 
since 1939 (about 25%), and one can hardly suppose that many of them regard Biro- 
bidzhan as their home country. As indicated above, they are the most widely dis- 
persed group (excepting the Russians and Ukrainians) ; they are also the group with the 
smallest proportion claiming the tongue of their nationality (Yiddish) as their mother- 
tongue. In the western republics there are a large number of persons claiming Polish 
nationality, but only about one-half of them have Polish as their mother-tongue. This 
may suggest that assimilation of the population taken over in 1939 is not yet complete, 
if one supposes that the older generation is more likely to have retained their language, 
whereas children have grown up speaking the local language (Belorussian etc.). There 
is also a Polish colony in Kazakhstan of some $3,000 persons. 

For the USSR as a whole, but not for the various republics, we are given also the 
proportion of persons of each nationality who regard the language of that nationality 
as their mother-tongue. For the population as a whole, all except 11.9 millions claim 
identity of nationality and language (i.c. 94.3% of the whole); a very small number of 
Russians by nationality have some other mother-tongue (about 200,000), but against 
this, we are told that 10.2 million persons of other nationalities have Russian as their 
mother-tongue. It is therefore clear that almost every citizen of the USSR regards as 
his mother-tongue either that of the nationality to which he belongs, or Russian. 
Since to some extent the replacement of the national mother-tongue by Russian is an 
indication of the decay of national feeling in a minority group, it is interesting to 
compare the extent of this penetration in various groups. Among the “Union republic’ 
nationalities, Russian is regarded as the mother-tongue by only very small minorities 
in the cases of all except the Ukrainians, Belorussians and Armenians. For the two 
former, it is possible that some post-1939 citizens regard themselves (at least for census 
purposes) as belonging to the nationality of the republic where they live, but still claim 
the language of their former state; but it is much more likely that the great majority 
of those involved (44 million Ukrainians, 1} million Belorussians) prefer to claim 
Russian as their mother-tongue. With the Armenians, the latter is almost certainly 
the case; they are the most widely dispersed of all the ‘Union republic’ nationalities, 
almost a half of them living outside their own republic. This is of course not a phe- 
nomenon of recent origin; in 1926 only about one-half of the Armenians in the USSR 
lived in the Armenian SSR. In every other case, the proportion of speakers of other 
than the national mother-tongue is less than 5 per cent., being at its lowest in the 
Central Asian republic nationalities (nowhere more than two pet cent.). As to the 
nationalities represented by autonomous republics, there are only two cases where a 
substantial percentage of members of the nationality speak other than its tongue: the 
Bashkirs, where the ‘foreign’ speakers amount to over one-third (376,000 out of 
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983,000), and where in recent years there has been great industrial development, no 
doubt leading to the russification of many Bashkirs, at least as far as language goes (in 
this context one may note that for children too young to speak, language goes by that 
of the mother), and the Mordva (281,000 out of 1,285,000, or 22 per cent.). It is 
perhaps relevant to note that even if all the Bashkirs live in their ASSR, they must 
form a minority, since its total population is 3.3 millions; whereas some at least of the 
Mordva must live outside their ASSR, the population of which is 990,000—this last 
figure being pretty exactly the number of Mordva speaking their own tongue. In 
contrast, those groups for which no governmental organization exists have tended to 
lose their language to a much greater extent. Only 21%, of Jews claim ‘Jewish’ as their 
native tongue (of the quasi-Jewish group called the Karaim—s,900 persons—only 
16.5 per cent. speak their own language, presumably the old Turcic dialect traditionally 
associated with this curious group). Forty-one per cent. of the Gypsies have some other 
mother-tongue; surprisingly enough, the numbers of this group have more than 
doubled since 1926, in spite of official disapproval. With many of the other groups it is 
impossible to say from the figures so far published how many persons are in fact 
Soviet citizens; the Poles and Germans were mentioned above, and in addition there 
is a large number of Hungarians (155,000, almost all speaking Hungarian and almost 
all living in the Ukraine) who may have been permanent residents of the western 
edge of the Ukraine since before 1939—there were only 5,500 Hungarians in the 
USSR in 1926; there are over 300,000 Bulgarians, four-fifths of whom speak that 
language, again mostly living in the Ukraine, and probably also to a large extent the 
victims of boundary changes, although there were over one hundred thousand 
Bulgarians in the USSR in 1926. The Greeks (310,000, less than half Greek-speaking) 
are long-standing inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

In conclusion, a few words on the output of printed matter in the languages of the 
USSR (data from Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g. and Narodnoye khozyaistvo 
RSFSR v 1958 g. ). The overwhelming majority of Soviet book production is in the 
Russian language; for 1958, 72% of titles and 80%, of copies of books came in Russian. 
Although the number of Ukrainians by nationality and language amounts to about 
one-third of the Russians, the output of Ukrainian books was only one-tenth of 
that of Russian books. It is fair to point out that in 1913, however, it was only one 
per cent. The output of books (copies) per head was naturally highest for Russians 
(7.7); but this figure was nearly reached for the Latvians (6.5) and Estonians (6.4). A 
middle group comprised Lithuanians (4.0), Georgians (3.2), Kirgiz (3.0) and Turk- 
mens (2.7). No other ‘Union republic’ nationality exceeded 24, the lowest being the 
Belorussians (1.1). The minor nationalities all had less than one copy per head. The 
picture is similar for newspapers and periodicals. 

We may conclude that Soviet nationalities policy has conserved the national 
minorities to a considerable extent, but that the major political units exercise much 
influence on the smaller groups and are tending gradually to absorb them. The 
Russian nationality and language is no exception to this rule, and culturally it is of 
course overwhelmingly dominant. In spite of this, the picture which our preliminary 
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statistics provide is one of great diversity, with a large number of minority groups still 
managing to hold their own in the presence of the Russian majority and the officially 
sponsored major political units. 

J. ALN. 





CRIMINOLOGY AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RECONSIDERED 


SOVIET interest in criminology and penology has increased considerably since the XX 
Party Congress in 1956, and especially since the XXI Congress and Khrushchev’s 
speech at the Third Writers’ Congress in 1959. This new attention is most directly 
stated by B. S. Utevski, writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1959 no. 11 on ‘organ- 
ization and method in the study of crime and the criminal’. He urges thorough national 
and local studies of the dynamics of crime, the specific significance of various types of 
crime, their causes and circumstances, the factors conducive to crime and those which 
work against it. He recommends concentration of attention upon (1) the nature and 
dynamics of crime, (2) its causes, and (3) the character of criminals. Utevski cites 
the decree of 12 February 1957 on the Statutes of the USSR Supreme Court as 
recognition at the highest level of the need for systematic study of the causes of crime 
and of court practice and court statistics. He points out that study of the criminal as 
a person is also essential, in such matters as decisions concerning probation or remission 
of sentence. Criminal law has concentrated on questions of the criminal’s knowledge 
of what he was doing and his volition, in connection with problems of negligence and 
intent, and has neglected questions of personality as such. 

Utevski recalls that after 1923 several centres were established for the study of crime, 
but the subject was virtually abandoned after 1931. Now that it is emerging again, the 
need for co-ordination is urgent. Present-day statistics are not strictly comparable: 
they may be of crimes reported to the militia, or detected crimes, or crimes committed 
to court, or number of convictions, or number of persons received at places of deten- 
tion. Questionnaires are not standardized. Changes in the methods and efficiency of 
detection, in court procedure, in procuracy practice and in the criminal law itself also 
make the statistics misleading. There is double counting due to the overlapping of 
statistical periods. Essential data are often omitted. Proper co-ordination of data is 
overdue, and research in the various government departments, research centres and 
university Law Faculties needs to be integrated. 

The new emphasis on study of the individual criminal as a person, which is ex- 
emplified in Utevski’s article, would seem to be of particular importance in relation 
to juvenile delinquency. A remarkable study of juvenile delinquency appeared in 
fictional form during 19509 in the literary monthly Moskva (nos. 4, 5, 10 and 11), under 
the title ‘Honour’ (Chest), written by Grigori Medynski, and prefaced by an editorial 
invitation for public discussion of the problems raised. The causes as presented by 
Medynski are, essentially, broken homes (whether broken by incompatibility of 
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parents or by arrests), overcrowding, the rejection by young people of moral guidance 
from mentors whose smugness, self-seeking and pompous hypocrisy they sense 
keenly, dislocations due to frequent changes in educational policy such as the abolition 
and restitution of co-education, the inability or unwillingness of many educationists, 
officials and judges to think of pupils or offenders as individuals, and the general 
attitude of high-minded severity which, for example, excludes children from the 
komsomol and its group activities if they get low marks, or blares out a boy’s mis- 
deeds over the school loudspeakers. The same conditions, intensified in the slums, have 
produced young professional criminals who can the more easily take over and develop 
relatively innocent gangs of boys by playing upon their innate sense of honour which 
has helped to turn them away from the adult world’s canons of law and order. 
Medynski traces, with evident knowledge and penetration, the effect of such conditions 
on a number of boys, grouped around his central figure, during the middle nineteen- 
fifties. One of his primary points is the failure of officials and courts to make contact 
with the young offender’s sense of fairness and the strength of the consequent sense of 
injustice and grievance. 

Medynski is equally informative and convincing in the second half of the story on 
the conditions and influences in prisons and in the labour colonies for juveniles. The 
effort in the labour colonies to continue the school education of the young inmates and 
to re-educate them as citizens is treated very fully, in particular the variety of attitudes 
to be found amongst the teachers and officials, the difficulties faced by the ‘ordinary’ 
inmates and the sometimes almost insane recalcitrance of young professional criminals 
who are afraid, if they give way, of punishment and rejection by the world of criminal 
society after their release. Medynski appears to have a close knowledge of this criminal 
world, which its members call ‘principled’ or ‘ideiny’ in contrast to the more loosely 
organized or unorganized amateurish criminals. It is a social body with its own 
sanctions and norms of behaviour, which include specific tests of severance from Soviet 
society in general, such as refusal to work, marry, serve in the armed forces or sing 
the national anthem. We are also shown the recent emergence of a new type of pro- 
fessional criminal, as opposed to the thugs, who teaches his younger fellow convicts 
in the prison to ‘live according to dialectics’, to be cultured, read books, be able to 
speak on politics and befog the minds of his victims. 

Throughout the story there are plenty of good persons and influences; Medynski 
is in no sense making a criticism of Soviet society as such, and the main character goes 
off at the end, with the girl who has tried to save him since their schooldays, to make 
good in the Siberian building programme (after finding that his record is a serious 
obstacle to getting a job, and even to being accepted for Siberia). The novel, which is 
written with considerable literary skill, is a powerful plea for sympathetic study of the 
personality of young offenders, as well as a frank identification of factors in Soviet 
life which give rise to juvenile delinquency. 

R. BEERMANN 


Glasgow 
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THE LAW AGAINST PARASITES, TRAMPS AND BEGGARS 


A NOTE on some drafts of the above law, which provides for trial and sentence by 
ad hoc mass courts, was published in Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 214-222 (October 1957). 
The present note on the same law is now added because the trend towards enlisting 
the general public in dealing with anti-social behaviour has reached a new stage with 
the publication of other draft legal documents for national discussion. (These are 
the draft of a law designed to enhance ‘the role of the public in combating infringe- 
ments of Soviet legality and socialist community life’ published in Izvestiya 23 October 
1959 and drafts of model rules for courts of fellow-workers and for juvenile delin- 
quency commissions, in Izvestiya 24 October, also in Sovetskaya Rossiya 23 and 24 
October 1959 and in corresponding newspapers of the Union republics.)! 

At the time of the previous note, the Ukraine was the only republic which had 
not issued a draft of the law against parasites, tramps and beggars. It did so in the 
republic press on 28 May 1958,” and its drafters seem to have been influenced, on the 
following minor points, by the discussions held in other republics. A meeting of the 
majority of the adult residents of a single apartment house is sufficient for the purposes 
of the law, if the apartment house has not less than a hundred adult residents. Further, 
the homes into which wholly or partially disabled beggars and vagrants are to be 
compulsorily placed by order of the local soviet are not to be the ordinary voluntary 
homes for the aged and disabled but special ones. In the RSFSR and Moldavian 
drafts,? which were amongst the last two to be issued (August 1957) prior to the 
Ukraine’s, the same two points are included. The Ukrainian draft requires the 
republic’s Council of Ministers to prepare measures for ensuring that disabled persons 
are taken care of and that begging and vagrancy by them be ended. 

In addition to the enactment of the law in the Uzbek and Turkmenian republics 
reported in the previous note, the law has now been enacted by the Supreme Soviets 
of Latvia (12 October 1957), Tadzhikistan (21 January 1958), Kazakhstan (25 January 
1958), Armenia (31 January 1958), Azerbaidzhan (18 June 1958) and Kirgizia (15 
January 1959). It is thus not yet (November 1959) law in the three slav republics and 
in four of the small ones.‘ 

The type of discussion in the Supreme Soviets which have enacted the law, and 
changes from the drafts, may be illustrated by the following cases. Members of the 
Tadzhik Supreme Soviet who spoke on this question rejected suggestions which had 
been made in the public discussion which would have changed the nature of the law as 
a means of popular influence against anti-social behaviour.’ Specifically, they rejected 
secret balloting at the ‘general meetings’ (the ad hoc ccurts) and the right of appeal 
against the decisions of these meetings: the Tadzhik Minister of Justice thought the 
right of the individual was sufficiently safeguarded by the provision that a decision 
to exile was subject to confirmation by the executive committee of the local raion 
or town soviet. Some changes were made, however. The draft was not applicable to 
cases of a criminal character, but the law as passed excludes only such criminal cases 


as would entail a more severe criminal punishment. The phrase ‘without a permanent 
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residence’ is deleted, as ‘vagrancy’ implies this. The article providing for compulsory 
placing of disabled vagrants and beggars in homes is deleted, as the republic has no 
homes appropriate for this purpose and the ordinary institutions for the aged, etc. 
would not do; but the Tadzhik government is instructed to eliminate vagrancy 
and begging. 

Amongst the arguments that were rejected at the Tadzhik Supreme Soviet are 
several of particular juristic interest that had been made by a consultant to the Tadzhik 
Ministry of Justice, N. Bolshakov, in the public discussion of the draft.° Inter alia he 
had pointed out that prosecution for living on unearned income would be prosecution 
on the suspicion that the income was illegal or criminal, and that prosecution on 
suspicion would be in contradiction to the principle of socialist legality and its general 
presumption of innocence. Bolshakov had also stressed the inalienability in socialist 
legality of the right to appeal. 

In the Latvian Supreme Soviet, the chairman of its legislative commission rejected 
proposals by ‘Riga advocates’ that the courts of law should deal with parasites etc.’ 
The suggestion of these advocates, he said, was a sign that the spirit of this law had 
not been understood. The aim of this law was to widen ths scope of Soviet democracy 
by involving broader circles of the population in the administration of matters of 
general concern. 

The Kirgiz Supreme Soviet made more changes in the draft than did any other 
republic.’ The word ‘compulsory’ (obyazatelnoye) in the point concerning work at 
the place of exile was deleted: instead the exile will be ‘induced to work’ (privlecheniyem 
k trudovoi deyatelnosti). The right to initiate proceedings under the law is extended to 
voluntary bodies generally. As in some other republics, the majority of adults in a 
tenement containing at least a hundred adults may constitute a ‘general meeting’ 
(ad hoc court), and the place of exile is to be within the republic. Vagrancy and 
begging are made illegal by a general interdict, whereas the draft merely stated their 
consequences. Remission of the period of exile may be granted for good behaviour 
if half the term has been served. The wording of the law indicates that special institu- 
tions will be provided for disabled beggars and vagrants. 

In Kirgizia, which has a population of 2.1 million, some 230,000 persons® are said 
to have attended meetings on the draft law and 326 suggestions were sent to the 
newspapers and the legislative commission, while the press published 300 letters and 
articles on the subject. 


The discussions and the law are of special interest as an attempt to deal with idlers 
and loafers, whose presence in conditions of full employment and welfare services 
may be felt to be especially irksome and obnoxious, but not to such a degree as to 
justify direct criminal legislation. Every measure against deviants will always tend 
to contain two aspects which are often contradictory. Firstly, there is the requirement 
to observe the rule of law, procedurally and ad materiam, which involves a standardiza- 
tion of procedure and of the measures taken and a stereotyping of offences or offenders 
in clearly defined categories. But there is also, secondly, the problem of reclaiming 
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the deviant: his rehabilitation and integration by the community. Here the strict 
rules of procedure and of defining offences which are essential to the rule of law can 
be more a hindrance than a help. It would seem that the present law is an attempt to 
combine and to reconcile these different claims and problems. In personal conversation 
Soviet officials indicate that the law is meant primarily as a ‘prophylactic measure’ 
and that as such it is producing the required effects with little recourse to actual 
mass trials.° 


Glasgow R. BEERMANN 
1 Sovetskaya Moldaviya, Sovetskaya Litva, Sovetskaya Latviya, Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, Sovetskaya 


Belorussiya, Sovetskaya Estoniya, Kommunist Tadzhikistana, Kommunist (Armenian newspaper), 
Turkmenskaya iskra, Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Bakinski rabochi, Zarya vostoka, Pravda Ukrainy, 


_ Pravda vostoka, all of 23 October 1959. 


2 Rabochaya gazeta 28 May 1958. 

3 Sovetskaya Moldaviya 23 August 1957, Sovetskaya Rossiya 21 August 19$7. 

* The Law is published in the following newspapers: Sovetskaya Latviya 15 October 19$§7, 
Kommunist Tadzhikistana 23 January 1958, Kazakhstanskaya pravda 27 January 1958, Kommunist 
(Armenian newspaper) 4 February 1958, Bakinski rabochi 20 June 1958 and Sovetskaya Kirgiziya 
20 January 1959. 

> Kommunist Tadzhikistana 23 January 1958. 

© Kommunist Tadzhikistana 17 January 19$7: see same paper also for 18 May 19$7 with relevant 
discussions by G. Sevlikyants, senior lecturer of the Tadzhik State University. 

? Sovetskaya Latviya 13 October 1957. 

® Sovetskaya Kirgiziya 20 January 1959. 

° Also relevant to matters of popular justice is the law on strengthening the struggle against 
drunkenness and illicit distilling, passed by the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR on 22 July 1959 
and published in Kazakhstanskaya pravda 24 July 1959. A draft of the same law was published in 
Sovetskaya Belorussiya 20 May 1959. 
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